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30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate:—‘I have always 
en it the most complete and useful book of the 
ever published.” 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF 
PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with 

Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. 

Proverbs from the French, German, etc. 

Also a full list of Latin law terms and 
their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 


Hon. A. 8S. Hewitt :—“The work, always in- 
dispensable to the scholar and the author, appears 
to me to be incapable of further improvement. " 

8vo, 1205 pp. Prices: Buckram, #6.00; 
Law Sheep, $3.00 ; Half Morocco, $10.00 ; 
Full Morocco, $12. 00. - 
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Dature’s Miracles, 


By Prof, ExrisHa Gray, LL.D. 


Vol. I. Earth, Air, Water. 
Vol. Il. Energy, Heat, Light, Sound, Explosives. 
Vol. Ill, Electricity and Magnetism. 

Decorated cloth, 60 cents net per volume. 

‘* Delightful science primers; lucid, entertaining.’’— 
Philadelphia Press. 

‘*A marvel of condensation of vast knowledge into 
narrow space, yet made thoroughly understandable.”’ 
— Chicago Chronicle. 
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The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
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Sent free to any address for 6 cents in 
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monthly paper exclusively for persous 
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A (di bi The Lewis School for Stammerers 
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The Natural Body Brace advertised in this paper in the 
first issue of this month, isa delightful, certain remedy for 
ailments peculiar to women and girls. It makes walking and 
work easy; gives good figure and light step. Write the 
Natural Body Brace Co., Box 713, Salina, Kan., for free illus 
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HIGH-CLASS TOUR CHEAPEST Offered 
A This Season 

= 1 , nusual Educational Advantages. University Conductors 
2. Parties Limited to 20 People. 3. Costs less than others ask 
for same accommodations for large parties. 4. Co Operative 
Benefits to those assisting to secure clients. NAYLOR'S 00- 
OPERATIVE TOURS, 81 Ashland Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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and MEDITERRANEAN. Select parties. 
Sam DR. & MRS. H. 8. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA| 


A LIBRARY that cost over $1,500,000 to prepare. 
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of human knowledge. 
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of all English-speaking countries of the world 
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Readers at $37 Cash, 








REMEM BER THIS IS THE ONLY REPRINT published in the world that is 





not altered, mutilated, or abridged in some way. 


THAT IT IS ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE, containing every one of the 8,000 
illustrations, 700 maps, 25,000 articles and 250,000 index references, found in 
the original, and at less than one-half the price. 


WE EMPLOY NO AGENTS. \< sive to our subscribers all the dis- 





count that other publishers give to their 


agents. This makes a large saving to our customers. 
BINDINGS, The volumes are 4andsomely and durad/y bound in genuine silk-cloth 





The Encyclopeedia Britannica 
IS THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
GREATEST GENERAL HISTORY. 
GREATEST SCIENTIFIC WORK. 
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GREATEST BIOGRAPHICAL WORK. 
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Map of Klondike, Hawaii, Cuba, Thus, with our 
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TO CANADIAN READERS.—|his edition can 
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Sign this application or write for fuller particulars. 
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special offer on the Encyc opaedia Britannica to 
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Personally Conducted 


| “One Series of Happy Hours” AN IDEAL TRIP FOR A rea a 
* Se OF “LITERARY DIGEST” READERS 
a BOOK NOW 


A delightful tour for the summer of 1901, starting June 15 on the North German Lloyd 
Steamship “ Trave,” Mediterranean service, and affording an opportunity for persons who have 
visited the Old World to take a different route uncer the most favorable conditions, and offering 
to those who have never been abroad an ideal trip under personal escort. Zhe party will be 
limited to LITERARY DIGEst readers and their friends, thus ensuring the very best and most 
congenial personnel for the party: Hundreds of the readers of this paper who wished to join the 
party which went last year were prevented from doing so by business engagements, illness, etc. The present 


















SEND TO-DAY FOR PROGRAM 











opportunity is one which will compensate for the disappointment then experienced. Secure membership now. 


Italy, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Holland, Belgium, England. 








Al Expense is included in the price of the 
tour. There will be no extra charge for meals, 
traveling fees, or fee for visiting sights mentioned ; no fees 
at hotels, no fees for porters, no tips, no transfer expenses. 
Carriage rides are included in the various cities wherever 
mentioned in the program, and the numerous incidental 
expenses which are constantly occurring are foreseen and 
included in the program. The services of experienced 
conductors and business managers are also included. 


SOME OF THE PLACES THAT WILL BE VISITED 


GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, ITALIAN LAKES, GRINDELWALD, 
POMPE, ROME, CONSTANCE, 


BELLAGIO, INTERLAKEN, BALE, STRASSBURG, VIENNA, DRESDEN, 


HEIDELBERG, PRAGUE, BERLIN, POTSDAM, 
CHAMONIX, MONT BLANC, WIESBADEN, COLOGNE, 
FLORENCE, BOLOGNA, FALLS OF THE RHINE, GEAEVA, MUNICH, THE RHINE, AMSTERDAM, STRATFORD -ON-AVON, 
VENICE, MILAN, LUCERNE, THE RIGHI, ZURICH, BRUNIG PASS, THE HAGUE, ANTWERP, CHESTER, LONDON, 


detail will be carried out in a liberal and high- 
class manner, and all things necessary to the comfort of 
the party are anticipated, provided for, and included. 
The Atlantic steamers are high-class; the hotels selected 
are invariably good, and in many instances the very high 
est class; the railway travel will be second-class, the almost 
universal mode of railway travel among the better classes 
in Europe. 


Reticle High Class. Every important 
| 
} 
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BRUSSELS, WATERLOO, 


PARIS, ETC., ETC. | 


73 to 87 Days. Total Inclusive Cost, $575 to $660 \ 


Letters from those who traveled in our Tours last Summer 


Miss Ella F. Keyes, Fall River, Mass., writes : “I am perfectly willing 
for you to publish my opinion, in regard to the tour of 1900, as given in my 
letter to you (see THE LiTeRARY DiceEst of March 23) and will further add to 
what I have already said, that I have traveled quite a little throughout the 
United States, have been connected with ten different excursion parties, and 
think your party of 1900, composed of readers of ‘ThE Lirgerary DIGEST,’ 
the very pleasantest and most congenial une it ever has been my pleasure to 

wiih a ae Tae } be with, and hope I 
- t 


a 






shall have the pleas- 


other at some future 
time.” 

Mrs.W.W. Allen, 
2 West 88th St.. New 
York City, writes: 
“It wasinevery way 
a most complete and 
enjoyable trip, and 
entirely free from all 
care and responsi- 
bility. Ican heartily 
endorse all arrange- 
ments made by 
Henry Gaze & Sons. 
which areso faithfully carried out.” 


HENRY GAZE 


ure of enjoying an- | 


Oe Raat es 
| Mr. Howard E. Yarnall, Philadelphia, writes ; ‘Our summer tour was 
| a complete success, the itinerary having been carried out in every detail ; 
the party never missing a train at any point. Much of the pleasure of the 
| party was due to the efficient conductors furnished by Henry Gaze & Sons, 
and to the personal oversight and untiring energy of those in charge to see 
that all were as comfortable as possible. I can cheerfully recommend to 
| any one contemplating a sight-seeing trip, who wishes to see the most in a 
| short time and be relieved of the cares of baggage and the many inconven- 
iences of traveling abroad, to join one of your parties.” 
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Gentlemen :—Please send me full particulars and descriptive 
matter concerning the LITERARY DIGEST EUROPEAN 
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on the address label attached to each paper. 
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are directing paper at time of writing must always be given. 
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broken in case they fail to remit be.ore expiration. It is therefore 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TRIP AND A THIRD TERM. 


HE welcome that President McKinley is receiving in his 
tour of the country has started a rumor that he has in 
mind a third term in the Presidential chair; and while such an 
idea is pretty generally credited to the minds of imaginative 
newspaper writers rather than to the mind of the President, the 
Boston Hera/d (Ind.) remarks that our country has in the last 
four years seen greater changes than the reversal of the third- 
term antipathy, and it asks seriously if a longer tenure of the 
Presidential oftice would not provide a better government for 
such a nation as ours has grown to be. It says: 


“Four years ago ours was a different form of government from 
what it now is. It was then a republic of States, to which were 
added territories in preparation to become States. There was 
not a foot of it included in any other category. Since then it 
has been made, in effect, a republic of States owning provinces 
which stand toward it in the relation of dependencies. They do 
not share in that privilege of self-government, present or pros- 
pective, which was accorded to all the nation as it was earlier 
constituted. This nation is still, and it is intended to continue 
to be, the United States of America. Very few advocate making 
it the United States of America and Asia. We hold the Philip- 
pine Islands as of us, but never to become part of us, as was all 
that existed in the nation before the Spanish war changed its 
character. 

“To hesitate about agreeing to a third term in the Presidency, 
as doing violence to the national traditions of the people, while 
accepting this vastly more important change, is to strain at a 
small point while accepting a large one. Let it here be noted 
that we are not arguing for this change in the Presidency. We 
are simply looking at facts as they are, accepting them in their 
natural relations and considering what may logically grow out 
of them. The nation is not as it was when it was composed only 
of contiguous territories, and based on an agreement that there 
should be equality beween the peoples that inhabit them. It ex- 
tends now seven thousand miles away into another continent: 
it is not to allow the people there over whom it holds sovereignty 


representation in its home government; they are to be controlled 
by the home government as it is administered by Congress and 
by the President. ‘The President is to be the executive officer in 
this. He is to select its governors, its judges, its commissioners 
of customs, all its more important officials. It is not a logical 
operation of this system to make frequent changes in the occu. 
pant of an office that has such extraordinary powers. Enlight- 
ened students of government would not have framed our present 
system of government as it is now in operation as one best 
adapted to working that feature in its operation. They would 
have said that the term of the President should either have been 
longer or it should be open to greater extension. It is entirely 
natural that this latter should be made to apply, if not to the 
term of President McKinley, to that of his successors.” 


The New York Journal (Dem.) says: 


“The danger is not that a President elected for a third time 
may usurpathrone. That is not the way republics are broken 
down. The danger is that apathy, indolence, a reluctance to 
disturb existing conditions, may gradually reduce elections to a 
form. 

“At present, for instance, the great financial interests of the 
country are perfectly satisfied with President McKinley. He 
suits them exactly. Anybody else, even one of their own men, 
would be an experiment, and might turn out as badly as Odell 
did for Platt; but McKinley they know. Can anybody doubt 
that if it were not for the anti-third-term tradition they would 
reelect Mr. McKinley in 1904, and again and again as long as he 
lived? And what would become of the spirit of republican gov- 
ernment by that time? Would not the eternal vigilance that is 
the price of liberty be absolutely extinct? 

‘Perhaps when the railroad and industrial combinations have 
been completed these questions may be brought to the test of 
practical experiment.” 


A number of papers refer to the failure of the movement to 
give President Grant a third term, and argue that it would be 
even less likely to succeed in the present instance. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger (Ind. Rep.), for example, says: 


“The Grant movement in 1880 was conducted by masterly poli- 
tical management. The candidate was the most distinguished 
American then living. Notwithstanding the popular admiration 
and affection felt for him and the general desire to confer signal 
honors upon him, the Republican Party declined to nominate 
him for a third term after he had been out of office one term. 
The force of the unwritten law prohibiting a third term was 
never subjected to a severer test, notwithstanding the other ele- 
ments of opposition to him in the convention. ‘The balloting left 
the law with greater binding force. His candidacy had been ex- 
cluded by the same law four years before, when it was proposed 
that he should immediately succeed himself at the close of his 
second term. In December, 1875, the movement was halted by 
the passage of this resolution in Congress: 

“* Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the precedent established 
by Washington and other Presidents, in retiring from the Presidential 
office after their second term, has become, by universal concurrence, a 
part of our republican system of government, and thatany departure from 


this time-honored custom would be unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught with 
peril to our free institutions.’ 


“This resolution was passed by the overwhelming majority of 
234 to 18. All the Democrats voted for it, and the votes of 70 of 
the 88 Republicans voting were recorded in the affirmative. This 
was the attitude of the country then, and such is its attitude 
now. There is not the slightest evidence that President McKin- 
ley desires to abrogate the unwritten law, or that he would en- 
courage any movement of indiscreet superserviceable friends to 
set it aside.” 
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REPUBLICAN VICTORY IN BALTIMORE. 


HE sweeping Republican victory at the recent municipal 
election in Baltimore, resulting in the carrying of eighteen 
out of the twenty-four wards of the city, is regarded almost with- 
out exception as a rebuke to the political tactics of ex-Senator 
Gorman. The belief is also generally expressed that the new 
election law, imposing an educational qualification, which was 
pushed through the Maryland leigslature at a special session 
called for the purpose two months ago, has had an influence di- 
rectly contrary to that which Senator Gorman is supposed to 
have had in mind. 
Speaking of the difficulties encountered by voters because of 
the law, the Baltimore correspondent of the New York 7imes 
(Ind. Dem.) writes: 


“Hundreds of illiterates, both white and colored, did not at- 
tempt to vote. Those negroes who had been taught the differ- 
ence in the appearance of the words ‘Democrat’ and ‘ Republi- 
can’ generally voted all right, but even some of these got badly 
mixed. In one precinct alone five negroes, when told they could 
receive no assistance in marking the ballot, left the booth, say- 
ing they would rather not vote at all than make a mistake. 

“In the principal colored ward, where two negroes were run- 
ning against one white man and one negro, one a regular Repub- 
lican and the other independent, many of the negro voters were 
completely at sea. They were supplied by the regular Republi- 
cans with a rule made of paper, supposed to be the exact length 
of the ballot, on which spaces were marked indicating the regu- 
lar Republican candidate. Various other devices were used to 
enable the man who could not read to mark his ballot correctly, 
but as a rule they were not very successful. Several Germans 
who can not read English intelligently became angry when they 
learned that in marking the first name on the ballot they had 
voted for a Democrat instead of a Republican. 

“As there were only the names of councilmanic candidates on 
the ballot it was comparatively simple, as compared with what 
it will be in the fall election, when there will be numerous offices 
and candidates of three or four parties on the ballot.” 


Nevertheless, the Democratic majority in Baltimore of 8,633 
two years ago was transformed into a Republican majority of 
2,250. The Republicans elected eighteen out of twenty-four 
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members of the first branch of the City Council, and all four of 
the nine members of the second branch that were voted on at 
this time. The vote was light, hardly more than fifty per cent. 
of the total registered vote being cast. ‘‘ The figures of the elec- 
tion,” remarks the Baltifmore American (Ind.), “show that the 
new election law encouraged independent voting; the aggregate 
shows that the law operated against a full vote. This is to be 
regretted, and is the strongest argument in favor of its repeal at 
the earliest possible moment.” The same paper adds that the 
election results “tell in terms too plain to be misunderstood that 
the voters are dissatisfied with the ways of the Democratic 
Party; that they do not propose to permit the city to return to 
the control of men who never held power except to abuse it; that 
they will not tolerate such outbursts of radical partizanship as 
characterized the work of the extra session and the conduct of 
the Democratic Party.” The Baltimore Hera/d (Ind.) and 
News (Ind.) take the same view, and both hope that the State 
election in November will repeat the verdict of last week. Even 
the Baltimore Sv (Ind.), which has strong Democratic lean- 
ings, declares that the new ballot law “worked satisfactorily.” 
The Boston 7ranscrifi (Ind. Rep.) makes the following com- 
ment on the election : 


*““When Gorman’s bill was made law, there were not wanting 
shrewd men in Maryland who said that by exposing the illiter- 
acy of thousands of white men it would, in offending their race 
pride, do Mr. Gorman infinitely more harm than good. Thus 
far the results appear to justify this conclusion. ‘The white illit- 
erates do not take so kindly as the colored illiterates to school- 
ing. The white illiterates are very reluctant to accept instruc- 
tion, and the Democratic efforts to induce them to go to school 
have almost come toa standstill. A white Democrat does not 
like to make his illiteracy conspicuous to his neighbors. His 
personal and his racial pride are offended alike by the mere sug- 
gestion that he learn his letters in order to be able to cope with 
‘niggers.’ 

“How wide this illiterate white element is will be readily real- 
ized from the fact that in nine wards vf Baltimore it has been 
found that the white illiteracy exceeds the black, the aggregate 
being 2,106 white illiterates and 802 black illiterates. <A careful 
canvass gives the total illiterates of all Baltimore, 6,137 colored 

















WHEN THE TRAIN GETS TO LINCOLN. 
—The Philadelphia North American. 
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and 4,020 whites. Probably the Republicans are not making 
wholly satisfactory progress in overcoming the white illiteracy 
within their own party, but then they have comparatively few 
white voters who can not read and write. The negroes, on the 
other hand, are eager to learn. If it is asked why Gorman made 
the mistake of raising the illiteracy question, the answer must be 
that he was so perfectly satisfied of his ascendancy over the 
Maryland Democracy and of his ability to maintain it that he 
thought he could afford to disregard the sensibilities of the Demo- 
crats who were unable to read and write. Gorman is still a 
power and he will struggle hard to continue to be one, but like 
many ex-bosses he does not realize how times have changed 
since his bosship was undisputed.” 





AMERICAN TRADE AND THE BRITISH COAL 
TAX. 


HE principal address at the annual meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute in London last week was made by William 
Garrett, of Cleveland, Ohio, who prefaced his remarks by de- 
claring that Great Britain’s supremacy in the iron and steel 
trade, so long held, is now lost. He said, in part: 


“Your falling behind is partly due to the fact that up to the 
present you have had no competition. I may be wrong, but I 
venture to assert that during the past ten years all the British 
iron and steel manufacturers together did not spend as much 
money in improvements as the Carnegies did in two years. Is 
your ingenuity and energy exhausted—you, who, at one time, 
were the greatest manufacturers in the world? I can not believe 
it. In order to show you how far you are behind in the output 
of wire rods, four of the best rod-mills in Great Britain during 
January did not produce as many rods as one of the wire rod- 
mills in the United States. Is therenoremedy? And will Great 
Britain, the mother of that business, who taught the world how 
to make wire, give it up?” 


Andrew Carnegie followed with some remarks along the same 
lines. ‘‘ You must look at home,” he said, “and develop the ma- 
terial you have. . . . Seek ye first the United Kingdom, and the 
markets of the world will be added unto you.” 


That Great Britain herself appreciates the truth of these 


American criticisms is apparent from the tone of recent comment 
in English trade journals and daily papers. The New York 
Tribune calls attention to a project which shows more than ordi- 
nary willingness on the part of British employers and workmen 
to profit by the best features in American industrial methods. 
It says: 

“Louis Cassier, editor of a technical magazine which is well 
known on both sides of the Atlantic, announces a unique enter- 
prise. Fifteen or twenty workmen, selected from as many differ- 
ent establishments and representing a variety of industries in 
Great Britain, are soon to be sent to the United States in a body 
to study the ways of their Yankee cousins. A month or more 
will be devoted to the task, and during that time the deputation 
will visit the principal manufacturing centers of the country. 
Each man is to be designated by the concern which employs 
him, but he is to be chosen from a number that have been nomi- 
nated by their fellows. Employers and trades-unions will coop- 
erate in meeting the expense of the undertaking. Thomas West- 
garth, managing director of what are said to be the largest works 
in the world for the production of marine engines, originated this 
idea, and it will be carried into execution by Mr. Cassier. . . 

“The experiment is well worth trying, from the British manu- 
facturer’s point of view. Moreover, the scheme is a handsome 
tribute to the character and efficiency of the American workman 
which the latter will be quick to appreciate. It will stimulate 
him to persist in a policy which commands the admiration and 
anxiety of his industrial competitors in the Old World.” 


The British coal tax of one shilling a ton, which was in- 
cluded in the last budget and aroused such violent opposition 
from the British coal interests, is being widely discussed in its 
relation to English and American trade rivalry. The Philadel- 
phia Press goes so far as to state that this tax will prove a “fatal 
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blow to English trade supremacy.” ‘ Already American coal has 
a large sale in territory that was formerly supplied entirely from 
British mines, even in British possessions,” remarks the Atlanta 

Journa/ ,; “the export tax will give American coal a still greater 
advantage and will certainly increase its sale in neutral mar- 
kets.” The English and Scotch coal-owners complain bitterly 
over what they term the injustice and inequality of the provi- 
sions of the new tax. ‘‘ Well has it been said that the tax is not 
upon coal, but upon the export trade in coal,” declares the Glas- 
gow correspondent of the New York /rom Age, who points out 
that the burden of taxation will fall on the districts producing 
for export, while two-thirds of the coal produced in Great Britain 
will escape it. He continues: 


“The impost may not be large enough to cut off foreign orders 
very materially at present, but what effect there is in reducing 
exports will be felt chiefly in Scotland. Those who support the 
tax do so because they think it will be paid either by the foreign 
consumer or by the coal-owners. But it will fall upon neither. 
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Tummy?” 


“How much will you take for it, 
—7he Philadelphia North American. 


The foreigner will not pay it, because he has many sources of 
supply open to him, if not for the exact coal he would like to 
have (as, for instance, for the Welsh steam), at least for fuel 
that will serve his purpose at a price. He will not pay more 
than its market value for the superiority of British coal over 
other coal; and, moreover, the imposition of this shilliag duty 
will be taken by coal producers in 6ther countries merely as a 
first instalment of what Great Britain may do to raise money to 
conserve her own resources, and production will be stimulated 
everywhere. The coal-owner will not pay it if the foreigner re- 
fuses. He will make a special price for export—as, for instance, 
tub-makers do—and in the reduced average this will make in his 
sales he will adjust wages on a lower basis. ‘Thus in effect the 
duty will be paid by the wage-earner and the home consumer, 
which is certainly not what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intended.” 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in replying to his critics in Parlia- 
ment recently, said that the coal export trade could bear the tax 
very well, and that the English coal was of such excellent qual- 
ity that it was safe from competition. He declared that the net 
profit of the British coal-owners in 1900 was £29,000,000 on a 
capital of £110,000,000. Referring to the danger of American 
competition, he said: 


“Last year the price of our coal at the port of export rose very 
much higher than the price of coal in the United States. In spite 
of that our coal export was 38,000,000 tons. ‘Ihe United States 
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exported a little over 16,000,000. If the United States could not 
compete when the price of our coal was very high, it would be 
impossible for them to compete when the price of our coal is 
low.” 





FINANCIAL MAGNATES FOR AND AGAINST 
TRUSTS. 


N uncommonly interesting discussion of the good and bad 
effects of industrial consolidations on the capitalist, the 
workingman, and the general public appears in the current 
number of Zhe North American Review from the pens of 
six leaders in the world of industry and finance. Russell 
Sage, the well-known operator in railroad and other se- 
curities, leads off with an argument against consolida- — 
tions, and the cudgels are taken up in defense of the trusts 
by James J. Hill, president of the Great Northern Railway, 
and an active factor in recent railroad combinations ; 
Charles M. Schwab, president of the new gigantic steel 
trust; Charles R. Flint, treasurer of the rubber trust; F. 
B. Thurber, president of the United States Export Asso- 
ciation ; and James Logan, general manager of the envelope 
trust. 

Mr. Sage believes that in the consolidation movement 
we have entered on business methods that ‘‘may lead us to 
the brink of disaster, if, indeed, they do not land us over 
the brink.” He says: 


“To me, there seems to be something very much like 
sleight-of-hand in the way in which industries are doub- 
ling up in value, as at the touch of the magician’s wand. 
Here we have a factory—a good, conservative, productive 
investment—which may be turning out anything from 
toys to locomotives. It falls into the hands of the con- 
solidators, and, whereas it was worth $50,000 yesterday, 
to-day it is worth $150,o00o—at least on paper. Stocks are is- 
sued; bonds are put out; and loans are solicited, with these 
stocks as security. The man who owned the factory could prob- 
ably not have borrowed over $10,000 on it. Now, however, when 
the $50,000 plant is changed into a stock issue of $150,000, bank- 
ers and financiers are asked to advance $60,000 or $70,000 on 
what is practically the same property, and many of them, from 
all accounts, make the advance. 

“Under these circumstances, a ‘squeeze’ seems to me inevi- 


“In fact, we have gotten away entirely from the old idea of 
making the money of the country the basis of our trading. In- 

















RUSSELL SAGE: “I predict a smash-up!” 
—The Chicago Record- Herald. 


stead, there is thrown into the business world, to be used as a 
trading medium, millions upon millions of new stocks, the real 
value of which is yet to be determined. As soon as this is thor- 
oughly realized, we may look for trouble, pending a readjust- 
ment. This can be predicted with perfect safety.” 


President Hill, however, thinks that this point “has not all the 
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force that might appear from the bald statement of the facts as 
Mr. Sage puts it.” He goes on: “A property is not necessarily 
worth only what it represents in the way of real estate, building, 
and plant. It is worth rather what it represents in earning ca- 
pacity; and if, under a combination, its earning capacity is 
trebled, because-of the economy of production, it is not unreason- 
able to say that its value has been trebled, even tho nothing tan- 
gible has been added to its material assets.” And further, 
“against the alleged injury that is intangible,” continues Mr. 


Hill, “can easily be put the benefit that can be shown by figures 




















RUSSELL SAGE, 


JAMES J. HILL, 


—benefit to the workingman, benefit to the consumer, benefit to 
the capitalist. Wages are higher, prices are lower, investments 
are safer, more productive and more certain of return.” This as- 
sertion made by President Hill is reiterated and dwelt upon at 
some length by President Schwab of the steel trust, whose entire 
article, indeed, is one of the strongest that has yet appeared in 
defense of the consolidation idea. 

Mr. Schwab bases his argument on the trade axiom that “the 
larger the output, the smaller, relatively, is the cost of produc- 
tion,” and he says that it “is the recognition of this principle that 
has brought about the era of business consolidation now in full 
swing in the United States.” A concern employing 100,000 
men can be handled as easily to-day as one employing 1oo fifty 
years ago, and the cost of production is greatly decreased. 
He cites as an example the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company in New York City, made by consolidating eighteen 
distinct lines, each supporting a full complement of officers. 
In the consolidation, Mr. H. H. Vreeland was made president 
and the superfluous officers dispensed with. Mr. Schwab de- 
scribes this as “the cutting-off of a lot of dead wood,” and he 
declares that “the benefit that has accrued from it is immeasur- 
able.” ‘lo enumerate: “The community has better service than 
it could have looked for in fifty years under the old scheme. 
The stockholders have more certain and growing returns, for the 
business of the old companies has been trebled by the new, 
thanks to the improved service. The number of workingmen 
employed in the service has been increased fivefold and their 
wages have been increased from twenty-five to one hundred per 
cent. All this has come about because the roads under combined 
management could avail themselves of expert services the em- 
ployment of which, under separate management, was out of the 
question.” And in manufacturing, a further saving is affected 
by the lopping off of the middle-man, “who, at every step be- 
tween production and consumption, was wont to take a big slice 
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of profit, adding so n uch to the ultimate cost without adding 
anything to the value.” 

The popular idea that the main object of the consolidations is 
to increase prices, Mr. Schwab disputes. “‘Here and there,” he 
says, a ‘combination may have been effected with the idea of 
increasing the cost to the buyer; but wherever this has been the 
case, the combination has failed”; and, he adds, it was “bound 
to fail,” because “any industry that is important enough 
to warrant combination is important enough to attract 
capital in competition, if it endeavors unfairly to increase 
the price of its production.” The Standard Oil Company 
itself ‘“‘ was never at any stage able to effect a monopoly,” 
and “it has to-day, and always has had, a very consider- 
able competition, It made hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for its chief stockholders, not because it increased 
the price of oil, but because it lowered it. That was the 
only reason why it continued to exist and to flourish, to 
meet all competition and to overcome it. It gave the con- 
sumer more for his money than he had ever received be- 
fore; and, therefore, the consumer made the company 
great and prosperous.” 

The belief that the trust is a danger to the State, and 
that it does not give the young man a chance, Mr. Schwab 
handles as follows: 

“That there is danger to the State in the combination is 
a preposterous idea. On the contrary, the well-managed 
combination is a distinct gain to the State. Any one who 
doubts this need only consult the foreign newspapers. 
Everywhere he will find a cry of industrial alarm leveled, 
not at the individual American manufacturer, but at the 
American nation. This is because the combination has 
done for the American state what the individual was never able 
to do—put it in industrial control of the world. A system “that in 
a few years can do this ought certainly to be encouraged, and as it 
benefits the state it necessarily benefits the individuals who 
make up the state. 

“The capitalist and the laborer are equal sharers in the ad- 
vantages the new scheme offers. Capital finds itself more 
amply protected, and labor finds an easier route to a partner- 
ship with capital. To the workingman, the combination of- 
fers the most feasible scheme of industrial cooperation ever 
presented, Without waiting for any one’s invitation, he may 
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no opportunity for a partnership participation. Business enter- 
prises, with a few notable exceptions, were held as close family 
corporations. Outsiders were rarely admitted. No matter how 
expert these outsiders were, they were held all their lives on a 
salary. The concerns where this rule did not apply expanded 


much more rapidly than their competitors, but the example so 
set was apparently not sufficiently attractive to induce its gen- 
eral application. 


It remained for the system of combination to 





























CHARLES M, SCHWAB, CHARLES R, FLIN'. 


make the scheme general, and to open up for young men of 
brains opportunities that heretofore have been closed to them. 
Instead, therefore, of restricting the opportunities for the mass 
of men, as the political agitators and others tell us is the case, 
the era of combination has very materially enlarged these oppor- 
tunities.” 


A new argument for the industrial combination Mr. Schwab 
brings forward in the following paragraph : 
“One of the greatest advantages that will come of the concen- 


tration of industries is the development that it will bring to our 
latent resources. Under the expensive system of indi- 























vidual control, much of our natural wealth remained 
unavailable, and would have so remained for a long time 
tocome. Where each step in the process of production 
had to yield a distinct profit to a certain class of men, 
the margin was not sufficiently large to warrant the ex- 
ploitation of many fields rich with raw material. A con- 
cern that produces its own raw materials, and works 
them up through the various processes until it delivers 
the manufacured product in the domestic or foreign 
market, can work on a narrower margin all around, and 
yet do full justice to its stockholders and employees.” 


Mr. Flint, of the rubber trust, meets with figures Mr. 
Sage’s warning that the industrial consolidations are 
overcapitalized. He refers Mr. Sage to a list of forty- 


seven of the most prominent trusts, and says: 


“He will find that the industrials, almost without ex- 
ception, are worth a great deal more, judged by their 
earning capacity, than they are selling for in the oper 
market. Some of these industrials are earning over 25 
per cent. a year on their market values, and the average 
for the entire forty-seven is 13.6 per cent. How does this 
compare with Manhattan Elevated, which Mr. Sage 








F. B. THURBER, JAMES LOGAN, 


secure a partnership in the combination for which he works 
by investing his savings in the open market in the stock of the 
concern, 


“Under the old individual business scheme, the skilled worker 
had only limited opportunity for increased pay, and practically 


would, no doubt, tell everybody is a good investment? 

Manhattan Elevated earns 4 per cent. Even more as- 

tonishing than the earnings on the market value are the 
earnings on the par value. A very popular impression exists that 
industrials are composed principally of water. The best answer 
to this is, that the forty-seven companies included in the ap- 
pended table show an average earning rate of 7.44 per cent. on 
their total capitalization at par. 
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“Taking thirty-seven railways, including the best properties 
in the market, they show an average rate of earnings on their 
market value of 4.85 per cent., and on their par of total capital- 
ization of 4.85 per cent. On the face of it, this would show a 
very substantial situation so far as the railroads are concerned, 
placing them as a whole almost on a level with government 
bonds.” 


Mr. Flint also points out that “over-production, which is one 
of the most prolific sources of panic, can be largely prevented 
under the present system, and that without throwing any great 
body of workingmen out of employment”; and he relates the 
interesting fact that during the depression of 1893 to 1897 the 
factories of his corporation were kept running and their help was 
regularly employed during all that period, and at the same time 
the stockholders received a fair return on their investments. He 
believes that the tendency is toward high wages, and adds: 
“The records will show that where combinations have been ef- 
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THE OLD FABLE OF THE FROG WHO TRIED TO BE AS BIG AS THE OX 
STILL HOLDS GOOD. 
—The Chicago Daily News. 











fected strikes decrease. It is one of the great sources of satisfac- 
tion to me that none of the industrial combinations with which I 
have ever been connected has had a strike.” 

The articles by Mr. Thurber and Mr. Logan are somewhat in- 
consonant, the former attempting to prove that the combina- 
tions have reduced prices, and the latter telling why they have 
raised prices. Mr. Thurber’s tables show that a considerable 
reduction in railroad rates has taken place in the last thirty 
years ; but they also show that the price for illuminating oil is as 
high as it was fourteen years ago, and that the price of sugar is 
higher than it has been since 1890. The New York /ourna/ of 
Commerce says: ‘Mr. Thurber’s attempt to show that the trusts 
already existing have tended to the reduction of prices is infelic- 
itous, the oft-cited case of the Standard Oil Company being one 
of pure assumption, that of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany being absolutely illusory, and that of the International 
Paper Company being contradicted by the very figures given to 
establish the proposition.” 

Mr. Logan dwells at considerable length upon the “ignorant, 
cut-throat competition ” which sometimes keeps prices actually 
below cost of production, thus ruining its own business and the 
business of everybody else. These reckless and shortsighted 
manufacturers, says Mr. Logan, “usually pay the lowest wages,” 
and it is usually their factories which are closed when the trust 
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is formed, for they are found to be run without system, ana 
“had the consolidation not been brought about, failure would 
have been the next step”; so that “the final result has simply 
been anticipated a little, and not a great while either.” With 
these competitors out of the way, prices are then raised to a 
rational level. 

According to the Philadelphia Ledger, the report is confirmed 
by the officials of the steel trust that “the net earnings of the 
big corporation for the month of March, over and above the inter- 
est on the underlying bonds, amounted to $9, 270,000, or at the 
rate of $111,240,000 a year.” 





THE WALL-STREET SMASH. 


HE causes and effects of the financial tempest that shook 
Wall Street last week are the subject of a good deal of 
moralizing in the newspapers. The prevailing view seems to be 
that the rapid and for the most part steady rise in prices of the 
last four years has been due to a feeling that the consolidation 
movement in the United States has enhanced the value of in- 
dustrial and railroad properties toa point even far above the 
prices that have been prevailing. The trouble began when two 
groups of railroad magnates collided—one controlling the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific roads, and led by J. J. Hill 
and J. P. Morgan & Company; the other controlling the Union 
Pacific, and led by E. H. Harriman, George Gould, and Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. ‘The bone of contention was the Burlington road, 
which lies in the Union Pacific territory and which the Northern 
Pacific tried to buy. The Union Pacific magnates made a flank 
movement by attempting to buy up a majority of the shares of 
the Northern Pacific road itself. Thissent up the price of North- 
ern Pacific to a point which speculators thought unwarranted, 
and they “went short” on the stock, that is, sold it at a high 
price for future delivery, expecting to be able to buy at a lower 
price before the time for delivery. But the struggle between the 
two groups of magnates for possession of the stock continued, 
and the “shorts” found themselves unable to secure the stock 
necessary to carry out their contracts. ‘Their desperate efforts to 
do so sent the market price still higher, until Northern Pacific, 
which had been selling at the beginning of the week at about 
$128, actually went up to $1,000 on Thursday. It transpired that 
the two groups of magnates had in stock and in contracts for the 
delivery of stock 78,000 shares more than were in existence, each 
group appearing to have a majority of the stock and control of 
the road. 

Either as a result of the desperate plight of the “shorts” or, as 
is charged, of an organized movement of the bears, rendered 
practicable by the general excitement and the tightening of the 
money market, prices in the rest of the market broke wildly, 
many stock~ falling $30 a share in a few minutes, and one or two 
falling nearly twice that far. The losses of speculators who were 
caught in the downward rush are estimated as high as $500, 000,- 
000, but the quick partial recovery saved many from permanent 
disaster. 

The spasm, while it lasted, was the most severe in the history 
of Wall Street. Inall probability it would have been much worse 
had it not been for an.injurction granted to Henry L. Scheuer- 
man and Herbert R. Limburger, two of the “shorts,” by Justice 
Gildersleeve of the State Supreme Court, restraining the Union 
Pacific and Northern Pacific magnates from insisting on the de- 
livery of the Northern Pacific stock for which they had bargained. 
The injunction was granted on the ground that the buyers knew 
when the contracts were made that the shares were not to be had, 
and the contracts were therefore known to be impossible of fulfil- 
ment, and were void. The injunction was not actually served, 
but the knowledge that it had been issued brought about a settle- 
ment with the “shorts” on a basis of $150 ashare. Another 
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movement that helped to stay the panic was the formation by a 
number of banks of a loan fund of $20,000,000. The rate of 
money had gone up as high as sixty per cent. when this action 
was taken, and it soon brought the rate down to six per cent. 

What some consider the two most remarkable and encouraging 
features of the panic were seen in the fact that every bank and 
every member of the Stock Exchange weathered the financial 
tornado successfully, and in the further fact that on Friday, the 
day after the panic, prices again rose to the remarkably high 
level that the newspapers had considered so dangerous and un- 
warranted afew days before. Which group of magnates won the 
fight for the control of the Northern Pacific road remains to be 
seen. The general impression is that the Hill-Morgan group 
kept their control of the road. 

Some of Thursday’s losses and the subsequent recoveries are 
given as follows in the New York Journal of Commerce: 


Loss. Recovery. 

IN nk bina ceeds racbendaionnts 26 27% 
I OE annsoo4 schemes cndecsesabissae «cic 21 23 

GE oooh os the ds ioce cs teach cnceitsadseedacs 35% 31% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul .................4. 31 24% 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. ............cccccees 33 27 

ET SIE CO LPT P Een 15 24% 
I OE aa hte a cine wipe ainwge o's aie 60 55 

IED bb cb kok s5tancees s0680050c055000000% 20 20 

OCT LTE TET TOC OT 264% 25% 
teks ae abc nckalehdenid-ed dd eael vane’ 27 32% 
oi eke kia danlokhbdineadiebkeiahset 21 26 
NUE 5.5 cece detactkinadesrcvedebeeues 22% 21 
United States Steel, Preferred.................000. 28 25 


The New York 7rzbune declares that “it may be said without 
fear of contradiction that the actual cash losses reached a total 
never before equaled in the history of Wall Street,” and the New 
York Evening Post says further that the entire course of events 
in the stock market since the beginning of the year “has been 
without precedent in this country or any other.” Bradstreet’s 
avers that the Northern Pacific corner “will doubtless pass into 
financial history as the most remarkable performance of its kind 
ever seen,” but it believes that the break in prices is “without 
any relation to the material prosperity of the country.” The 
New York Press, however, expresses a different opinion : 


“A vast sum of the country’s working capital has been diverted 
from its proper uses to stock-gambling for months past. How 
far this has gone we shall not know even when the returns come 
in of country bankers going to Alaska and country merchants 
into bankruptcy. ‘Throughout the whole land thousands of men 
will be crippled financially and psychologically, even where they 
do not come to ruin, as a result of this great debauch. Thus just 
so much of our national energy is lost. And he is a shallow ob- 
server who has not realized in such losses one of the causes of 
our periodical terms of long-continued and absolute prostration. 
Sprees like this one—now, we hope, ending—undermine the sys- 
tem of each American generation and leave it an easy prey to ills 
which in its normal state it would with ease repel.” 


= As to the speculators, big and little, who have been hit by the 
crash, the New York Evening Post, quoted above, remarks: 
“We see no reason to regret either that the one set of people has 
had its audacious self-confidence impaired by this stinging blow, 
or that the other has been taught the lesson of stock-jobbing 
crazes by the only means which will ever teach it.” And the 
Philadelphia North American says: “Those who went into the 
crazy market to guess what the manipulators would do were 
gamblers. Those who knew what moves would be made and 
profited by their knowledge were robbers. Neither gamblers nor 
robbers are promoters of prosperity or useful members of society.” 

The granting of an injunction to save the “shorts” is without 
precedent, and some are inclined to criticize both the court and 
the broker who appealed to it. The New York 77ibune, for ex- 
ample, says: 


“This Northern Pacific order looks like the attempt of a stock 
gambler to play the ‘ baby act.’ 
that there was a ‘corner.’ 


He knew, and the public knew, 
Rival interests were fighting for the 
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control of the road. Each was buying all the stock it could. It 
is difficult to see how a broker acting for either one of these in- 
terests could know that delivery was impossible, for neither he 
nor his principals held all the stock. He was working hard to get 
more than half, had no means of knowing what his rival had, 
and was apparently entitled to suppose that anybody offering to 
sell stock in the face of these notorious conditions had it or had 
means of securing it. Asa matter of fact, others who sold stock 
‘short’ did secure it, in spite of the allegation that the buying 
brokers’ clients had all the stock. It came from strong boxes in 
every direction. Some was sent here on a special train, some 
was on its way from Europe. How could the buyer know that 
this particular offer was not some of this?...... 

“It happens that an injunction issued against great financial 
houses rather falls in with the tendency of Populistic prejudice. 
Suppose, however, that one of these great houses were to get an 
order against speculators who were popularly supposed to stand 
for the people against trusts and monopolies, would there not go 
up from one end of this country to another an outcry that the 
Wall Street money sharks were using the courts for their specula- 
tive purposes? The technical case made out for this particular 
order is not fully known to the public, and the right purpose 
directing its issue is beyond question, but in view of all the cir- 
cumstances of the Northern Pacific ‘corner,’ and the use made 
of it as aclub for easy settlement, the wisdom of such interfer- 
ence is much to be doubted.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE Buffalo Exposition is just the opposite of a trust. 
ple a show.— The Philadelphia Times. 


It gives the peo- 


THE Shah of Persia is dangerously ill. 
number of times.— 7he Atlanta Journal. 


He has been dangerously well a 


THE real foxy way to get Cuba into the union would be to tell its people 
that we do not want them.—7%e Chicago News. 


A THIEF who entered J. Pierpont Morgan’s house in London was taken 
away by the police before Mr. Morgan secured what loose change the thief 
had in his pockets.—7%e Chicago News. 


THE gentlemen who were persuaded to devote their valuable time toa 
peace conference at The Hague are beginning to feel that they are the 
victims of a practical joke.—7he Washington Star. 


THE conferring of K. B.’s, K. C. B.’s, G. C. B.’s, and other alphabetical 
honors on England’s generals who distinguished themselves in the Trans- 
vaal, reminds us that the work of anumber of these commanders was far 
more deserving of the good old democratic title—N. G.—7he Sacred Heart 
Review. 


“SHOULD the Poet Read His Own Works in Public?” was the headline of 
an article in another department of THE LITERARY DIGES! a-few weeks 
ago. The Salt Lake Hera/d replies that “a great deal would depend on 
the works as well ason the condition of the egg market,” but the New 
York Press says: “Why not? His family should be entitled to some con- 
sideration and relief.” 

















NO WONDER THE BIRD SEEMS FAR AWAY WHEN JOHN CHINAMAN HAS TO 
LOOK THROUGH THIS GLASS. ; 
—The Minneapolis Times. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE CULT OF THE HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


LTHO some writers have prophesied that the “historical 
romance” has already seen its best days and will soon be 
on the wane, this view does not seem to be upheld by recent 
developments. Among these is the announcement that, on ac- 
count of advance orders, it has been found necessary to print a 
first edition of 100,000 copies of a new historical novel, ‘The 
Helmet of Navarre,” relating to French history, and written bya 
young lady, Miss Bertha Runkle, hardly out of her teens, who is 
said never to have been in France. 

A keen observer of current movements, Prof. Richard Burton, 
of the University of Minnesota, calls attention to the “ pendulum 
movement” of the novel during the past hundred years. Dur- 
ing the whole of the eighteenth century realism predominated— 
broad and even coarse in Defoe, Smollett, Fielding, and Sterne, 
delicate and carefully wrought-out in Richardson, and, with the 
opening of the new century, even more refined in the works of 
Jane Austen. With Scott began the triumph of romanticism, 
which before his time had indeed been existent, but had been 
largely overshadowed by the great realistic masterpieces of the 
Georgian era. By 1850, however, this romantic impulse had 
again “become a thing obsolete and only sporadically culti- 
vated,” and at that date Dickens and Thackeray had returned 
to the methods of Richardson and Fielding—the novel of contem- 
porary manners and types. Once more this insistence on analy- 
sis and detail has resulted in a reaction, and romance has come 
in. Says Professor Burton (in 7he Criterion, May) : 


“The romantic revival of the past decade draws attention to 
the inevitable swing-back of the pendulum, a movement away 
from the realistic and toward the romantic, and freshly empha- 
sizing for the scholar the laws by which fiction in its historic 
growth shifts from one to the other of these two mafn purposes. 
Keeping to the figure of the pendulum, we might say that the 
are described has for its two limits realism, the desire for truth, 
and romanticism, the desire for poetry. Quite as truly as in the 
physical world, a swing one way implies a swing the other, and 
corresponding to the central pull of gravity is that same instinct 
of normal human nature, drawing the novel back to a middle 
point of art. Thus, in a sense, scientific laws of ebb and flow 
control the changes in this typical modern literary form. And 
hence the present marked popularity of romantic narrative is a 
phase which one with his eye on the evolution of fiction since 
Scott could have predicated with little trouble. 

“Our opinion of the momentary cult of the romance will be 
modified in the first place by our attitude toward the romantic as 


a method, and last by our estimate of the quality of the work at 


present being done under that banner-cry. As to the former, it 
seems fair to say that if by romance we mean the truthful han- 
dling of the more exceptional and noble incidents and characters 
in life, in such wise as not to imply that they are more frequent 
in occurrence than in reality they are, the romantic is a welcome 
visitor. Certainly it is inspiring to meet people in fiction who 
exemplify the finer traits.of humanity, and to be introduced to 
situations which stir the soul out of the walking trance of every- 
day existence. Nor is there any harm in it, along with the good, 
unless life and the folks thereof are treated with a certain sickly 
pseudo-idealism which makes the world an impossible phantas- 
magoria, and its men and women to appear like the philoso- 
pher’s trees walking. ‘To condemn that sort of fictional narcotic 
is not to condemn the true romance: ad abusu ad usum non 
valet conseguentia. 'Thecritic may well cry up the nobler order 
of romance which includes the right kind of realism, because it 
tells the truth about the most interesting and uplifting aspects 
of human life, while it does not fall into the error of putting too 
much stress upon the lower stages of the slow, painful process by 
which man mounts to higher things. ...... 

““Now one may admire the historical romance as a general 
proposition, and yet deprecate the tendency to laud romance for 
romance’s sake, for this last attitude brings about the circulation 
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of much that is mediocre, if not worthless; it holds back the true 
development of fictional art; it tends to a partizan patronage of 
the part rather than the whole; and, as already hinted, it is very 
likely to precipitate a reactionary devotion to the narrow realism 
from which there would seem to be a happy escape. One’s very 
dislike of this stupid, vulgar abuse of fiction inclines one to cry a 
halt on the present uncritical deification of the so-called romantic. 
Nor, frankly, does the romance give the full picture. To lay the 
scenes of a novel in older times is no warrant that it will be either 
artistic or readable. 

“From the very nature of the historical romance the danger of 
missing the right method is peculiarly strong. An effective ro- 
mance must possess, over and above its verisimilitude, the repro- 
duction of bygone speech, manners, and character types, those 
elemental human qualities which shall make it interesting, ex- 
pressive. This quality it is which gives Scott earlier and Sien- 
kiewicz later a claim upon the world of readers, critical and gen- 
eral. To secure this result has, I say, difficulties exceptional 
and only to be overcome by a life-work. To appeal through 
piquancy of costuming or the unhackneyed nature of the situa- 
tions is legitimate enough; but this is subordinate to that essen- 
tial humanity in a romance which forces the thoughtful to call it 
finely representative.” 


Let us by all means have romance of the larger, truer sort, re- 
marks the writer; but let us refuse to read “‘history-fiction that 
is neither sound history nor good fiction, and let us not neglect 
the admirable work in sane realism now being steadily done in 
America and elsewhere.” Othe1 wise, he adds, through our un- 
discriminating partiality for one literary method we shall cause 
a counter-movement to the pseudo-realistic school, in which the 
chief characteristics are “petty particularity,” “dreary poverty 
of action,” and “‘waspish interpretation of life.” 





TOLSTOY AS SEEN BY A SCHOLAR AND 
DIPLOMAT. 


oes of the most suggestive of the many recent articles on 

Count Leo Tolstoy is from the pen of Dr. Andrew D. 
White, American ambassador at Berlin. The opinions of Dr. 
White concerning Tolstoy are exceptionally discriminating, and 
carry unusual weight because of the unique standing of the 
writer in the varied fields of diplomacy, scholarship, and relig- 
ious discussion. Besides thrice holding the highest diplomatic 
position in St. Petersburg and Berlin, and other important posi- 
tions such as member of the Venezuelan commission under Pres- 
ident Cleveland, Dr. White was a founder and the first president 
of Cornell University, and is the author of the well-known “ His- 
tory of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom.” 
Of his first meeting with Tolstoy, he says (in McClure’s Maga- 
zine, April) : 


“On the evening of my arrival I went with my secretary to his 
weekly reception. As we entered his house, on the outskirts of 
the city, two servants in evening-dress came forward, removed 
our fur coats, and opened the doors into the reception-room of the 
master. Then came a great surprise. His living-room seemed 
the cabin of a Russian peasant. It was wainscoted almost 
rudely, furnished very simply, and there came forward to meet 
us a tall, gaunt Russian, unmistakably born to command, yet 
clad as a peasant, his hair thrown back over his ears on either 
side, his blouse kept in place by a leathern girdle, his high jack- 
boots completing the costume. This was Tolstoy. 

“Nothing could be more kindly than his greeting. While his 
dress was that of a peasant, his bearing was the very opposite ; 
for instead of the depressed, demure, hangdog expression of the 
average muzhik, his manner, tho cordial, was dignified and im- 
pressive. Having given us a hearty welcome, he made us ac- 
quainted with various other guests. It was a singular assem- 
blage: there were foreigners in evening-dress, Moscow professors 
in any dress they liked, and a certain number of youths, evi- 
dently disciples, who, tho clearly not of the peasant class, wore 
the peasant costume. I observed them with much interest, but 
certainly as long as they were under the spell of the master they 
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communicated nothing worth preserving; they seemed to have 
‘the contortions of the Sibyl without the inspiration.’ 

“I naturally asked to be presented to the lady of the house, 
and the Count escorted me through a series of rooms to a salon 
furnished much like any handsome apartment in Paris or St. 
Petersburg, where I found the Countess, who, with other ladies, 
all in full evening-dress, received us cordially. This sudden 
transition from the peasant cabin of the master to the sumptuous 
rooms of the mistress was startling: it seemed like scene-shift- 
ing at a theater. After some friendly talk, all returned to the 
rooms of the master of the house, where tea was served at a long 
table from the bubbling brazen urn—the samovar; and tho there 
were some twenty or thirty guests, nothing could be more infor- 
mal. All was simple, kindly, and unrestrained....... 

*On leaving him, both he and the Countess invited me to meet 
them the next day at the Tretiakof Museum of Russian pictures, 
and accordingly, on the following afternoon, I met them at that 
greatest of all galleries devoted purely to Russian art. They 
were accompanied by several friends, among them a little knot 
of disciples—young men clad in simple peasant costume like that 
worn by the master. It was evident that he was an acknowledged 
lion at the old Russian capital, for as he led me about to see the 
pictures he liked best he was followed and stared at by many. 
His discussions of these pictures interested me greatly. His 
ideas came out in various striking utterances, but the limits of 
this article forbid my repeating them. 

“Our next walk was taken across the River Moskwa on the 
ice, to and through the Kremlin, and as we walked the conver- 
sation fell upon literature. As to French literature, he thought 
Maupassant the man of the greatest talent, by far, in these days, 
but said that he was depraved and centered all fiction in women. 
For Balzac he evidently preserved admiration, but cared little 
apparently for Daudet, Zola, and their compeers. 

“As to American literature, he said that Turgeneff had once 
told him that there was nothing in it worth reading—nothing 
new or original ; that it was simply a copy of English literature. 
To this I replied that such criticism seemed to me very shallow ; 
that American literature was, of course, largely a growth out of 
the parent stock of English literature, and must mainly be judged 
as such; that to ask in the highest American literature some- 
thing absolutely different from English literature in general was 
like looking for oranges upon an apple-tree ; that there had come 
new varieties in this growth, many of them original, and some 
of them beautiful; but that there was the same sap, the same 
current, running through it all; and I cited the treatment of 
women in all Anglo-Saxon literature, whether on one side of the 
Atlantic or on the other, from Chaucer to Mark Twain, as com- 
pared with the treatment of her by French writers from Rabe- 
lais to Zola. To this he answered that in his opinion the strength 
of American literature arose from the inherent Anglo-Saxon re- 
ligious sentiment. He expressed a liking for Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, and Whittier, but he seemed to have read at random, not 
knowing at all some of the best things. He spoke with admira- 
tion of Theodore Parker’s writings, and seemed interested in my 
reminiscences of him and of his acquaintance with Russian af- 
fairs. He also revered and admired the character and work of 
William Lloyd Garrison. He had read Longfellow somewhat, 
but was evidently uncertain regarding Lowell—confusing him 
apparently with some other author. Of contemporary writers 
he knew some of Howells’s novels, and liked them, but said: 
‘Literature in the United States at present seems to be in the 
lowest trough of the sea between high waves.’ He dwelt on the 
flippant tone of American newspapers, and told me of an inter- 
viewer who came to him in behalf of an American journal, and 
wanted simply to know at what time he went to bed and rose, 
what he ate, and the like. He thought that people who cared to 
read such trivialities must be very feeble-minded, but he said 
that the European press is, on the whole, just as futile. On my 
attempting to draw from him some statement as to what part of 
American literature pleased him most, he said that he had read 
some publications of the New York and Brooklyn Ethical Culture 
[Society], and that he knew and liked the writings of Felix Adler. 
I then asked who in the whole range of American literature he 
thought the foremost. To this he made an answer which amazed 
me, as it would have astonished my countrymen. Indeed, did 
the eternal salvation of all our seventy millions depend upon 
some of them guessing the person he named, we should all go to 
perdition together. That greatest of American writers was— 
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Adin Ballou! Evidently some of the philanthropic writings of 
that excellent Massachusetts clergyman and religious communist 
had jumped with his humor. 

“Incidentally I expressed wonder that he had not traveled 
more. He then spoke with some disapprobation of travel. He 
had lived abroad for a time, he said, and in St. Petersburg a few 
years, but the rest of his life had been mainly spent in Moscow 
and the interior of Russia. The more we walked together the 
more it became clear that his last statement explains some of his 
main defects. Of all distinguished men that I have ever met, 
Tolstoy seems to me most in need of that enlargement of view 
and healthful modification of opinion which come from observ- 
ing men, and comparing opinions in different lands and under 
different conditions. This need has been all the greater because 
in Russia there is no opportunity to discuss really important 
questions. Among the whole hundred and twenty millions of 
people there is no public body in which the discussion of large 
public questions is allowed ; the press affords no real opportunity 
for discussion ; indeed, it is more than doubtful whether such 
discussions would be allowed to any effective extent in corre- 
spondence or at one’s own fireside. ...... 

“Like so many other men of genius in Russia, then—and Rus- 
sia is fertile in such—he has had little opportunity to take part 
in any real discussion of leading topics, and the result is that his 
opinions have been developed without modification by any ra- 
tional interchange of thought with other men. Under such cir- 
cumstances, any man, no matter how noble or gifted, having 
given birth to striking ideas, coddles and pets them until they 
become the full-grown, spoiled children of his brain. He can see 
neither spot nor blemish in thei, and he at last virtually be- 
lieves himself infallible. This characteristic I found in several 
other Russians of marked ability. Each had developed his theo- 
ries for himself until he had become infatuated with them, and 
despised everything differing from them. This is a main cause 
why sundry ghastly creeds, doctrines, and sects, religious, so- 
cial, political, and philanthropic, have been developed in Russia. 
One of these religious creeds favors the murder of new-born chil- 
dren in order to save their souls; another enjoins the most hor- 
rible bodily mutilation for a similar purpose ; others, still, would 
plunge the world in flames and blood for the difference of a 
phrase in a creed, or a vowel in a name, or a finger more or less 
in making the sign of the cross, or this garment in a ritual, or 
that gesture in a ceremony.” 


Yet, notwithstanding Tolstoy’s limitations, Dr. White believes 
him to be not only “one of the most sincere and devoted men 
alive,” but also “a man of great genius and at the same time 
of very deep sympathy with his fellow creatures.” Indeed, Dr. 
White deems his theories of art and literature, despite their 
faults, more profound than any put forth in the past century : 


“There is in them, toward the current cant regarding art and 
literature, a sound, sturdy, hearty contempt which braces and 
strengthens one who reads or listens to him. It does one good 
to hear his quiet sarcasms against the whole fin-de-siécle busi- 
ness—the ‘impressionism,’ the ‘sensationalism,’ the vague fu- 
tilities of every sort; the ‘great poets,’ wallowing in Parisian 
mud ; the ‘great musicians,’ with no power over melody or har- 
mony ; the ‘great painters,’ mixing their colors with as much 
filth as the police will allow. His keen thrusts at these incarna- 
tions of folly and obscenity in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, and especially those who seek to hide the poverty of 
their ideas in the obscurity of their phrases, encourages one to 
think that in the next generation the day of such pretenders will 
be done. His prophesying against ‘art for art’s sake’; his de- 
nunciation of art which simply ministers to sensual pleasure ; 
his ridicule of art which can only be discerned by ‘ people of cul- 
ture’; his love for art which has a sense not only of its power 
but of its obligations, which puts itself at the service of great and 
worthy ideas, which appeals to men as men—in these he is one 
of the best teachers of his time and of future times. 

“Yet here come in his unfortunate limitations. From his sub- 
titutions of assertion for inference, and from the inadequacy of 
his views regarding sundry growths in art, literature; and sci- 
ence, arises endless confusion. For who will not be skeptical as 
to the value of any criticism by a man who pours contempt over 
the pictures of Puvis de Chavannes, stigmatizes one of Bee- 
thoven’s purest creations as ‘corrupting,’ calls Shakespeare a 
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*scribbler,’ and denounces nearly all that he has himself ever 
written? ... At times, as we walked together, he would pour 
forth a stream of reasoning so lucid and reach conclusions so 
cogent that he seemed divinely inspired ; at other times he would 
develop a line of argument so outworn, and arrive at conclu- 
sions so inane, that I could not but look into his face closely to 
see if he could be really in earnest ; but it always bore that same 
expression, forbidding the slightest suspicion that he was utter- 
ing anything save that which he believed—at least for the time 
being. As to the moral side, the stream of his thought was usu- 
ally limpid, but at times it became turbid, and his better ideas 
seemed to float on the surface as iridescent bubbles. 

“Had he lived in any other country, he would have been a 
power mighty and permanent in influencing its thought and in 
directing its policy; as it is, his utterances will pass mainly as 
the confused, incoherent wail and cry of a giant struggling 
against the heavy adverse currents in that vast ocean of Rus- 
sian life: 

“* The cry of some strong swimmer in his agony.’” 





MOST POPULAR BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


HE most widely read books of the month, according to the 
latest reports from book-dealers and librariaus in the lead- 
ing cities, sent to Zhe World’s Work (May), are as follows: 


BOOK-DEALERS’ REPORTS. 


1. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thomp- 17. That Mainwaring Affair — Bar- 
son, bour. 
2. Eben Holden—Bacheller. 18. Napoleon, the Last Phase—Rose- 
3. Babs, the Impossible—Grand. bery. 
4. Monsieur Beaucaire—Tarkington. 19. Uncle Terry—Munn. 
5. Eleanor—Ward. 20. In the Palace of the King—Craw- 
6. The Life and Death of Richard 
Yea-and-Nay—Hewlett. 21. 


ford. 
Herod—Phillips. 
. Quincy Adams Sawyer—Pidgin. 22. The Turn of the Road—Frothing- 


7 
8. Rostand’s L’Aiglon—Parker. ham. 
g.In the Name of a Woman— 23. Tommy and Grizel—Barrie. 
Marchmont. 24. The King of Honey Island— 
10. Stringtown on the Pike—Lloyd. Thompson. 
11, A King’s Pawn—Drummond, 25. Up From Slavery—Washington. 
12. The Visits of Elizabeth—Glyn. 26. The Heritage of Unrest— Over- 
13. The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box—Har- ton. 
land. 27. The Redemption of David Corson 
14. An Englishwoman’s Love Letters —Goss. 
—Anon. 28. Literary Friends and Acquaint- 
15. Eastover Court House — Boone ance— Howells. 


and Brown. 29. The Master Christian—Corelli. 
16. The Mantle of Elijah—Zangwill. 30. Crittenden—Fox. 


LIBRARIANS’ REPORT. 


1. Eben Holden—Bacheller. 15. The Life of T.H.Huxley—Huxley. 

2. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thomp- 16. An Englishwoman’s Love Letters 
son, —Anon. 

3. Eleanor—Ward. 17. Janice Meredith—Ford. 


4. The Life and Death of Richard 18. The Gentleman from Indiana— 
Yea-and-Nay— Hewlett. Tarkington. 

5. In the Palace of the King—Craw- 19. To Have and to Hold—Johnston. 
ford. 20. The Redemption of David Corson 

6. The Master Christian—Corelli. —Goss. 

7. Stringtown on the Pike—Lloyd. 21. Black Rock—Connor. 

8. When Knighthood Wasin Flower 22. Wild Animals I Have Known— 


—Major. Thompson. 
9g. Rostand’s L’Aiglon—Parker. 23. A Woman Tenderfoot — Thomp- 
1o. The Life of Phillips Brooks— son. 
Allen. 24. Italian Cities—Blashfield. 
11. The Reign of Law—Allen. 25. Tommy and Grizel—Barrie. 
12. Napoleon, the Last Phase—Rose- 26. The Riddle of the Universe— 
bery. Haeckel. 
13. The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box—Har- 27. Richard Carvel—Churchill. 
land, 28. Sky Pilot—Connor. 
14. Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 29. Like Another Helen—Horton. 
den—Anon. 30. Unleavened Bread—Grant. 


Concerning these lists 7ze Wor/d’s Work makes the follow- 
ing comment: 


“Twelve books are mentioned in both lists. Five, ‘Eben 
Holden,’ ‘Alice of Old Vincennes,’ ‘Eleanor,’ ‘Richard Yea- 
and-Nay,’ and ‘Stringtown on the Pike’ are among the first 
twelve in both lists, and are, therefore, probably the most widely 
read books of the month. Three of the five most popular books 
noted above are of American, two of English authorship. ‘Eben 
Holden’ and ‘ Alice of Old Vincennes’ are mentioned at the top 
of nearly every separate report and are easily the leaders in pop- 
ularity. Some of the formerly popular books like ‘To Have and 
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to Hold,’ ‘Janice Meredith,’ ‘Richard Carvel’ and others are 
still mentioned, particularly in the librarians’ list. Dramatiza- 
tions are helping, doubtless, to keep these stories before the pub- 
lic. There are six books not fiction in the dealers’ reports, ten 
in the librarians’ reports.” 





THE DISAPPEARANCE OF RIMED POETRY. 


S the art of making rime a lost one? Are the poets of the 
I near future to abandon rime as ill-suited to the poetic ex- 
pression of modern thought? These questions were discussed 
by a distinguished Russian critic, orator, and “ex-poet,” C. N. 
Andreievsky, in a lecture which has attracted considerable atten- 
tion. ‘en years ago Andreievsky discarded poetry and resolved 
to express himself in prose, and he is convinced that while 
poetry is as vital, significant, and essential as ever, it is destined 
to undergo a radical change of form. His argument is replete 
with observations challenged as too sweeping and audacious, 
tho recognized as fruitful of suggestion. 

It was Pushkin who declared that, however philosophy, science, 
and literature generally might evolve, poetry always remains the 
same in substance and in form, in aim and in means. Great 
poetry is always great, always fresh and impressive, and time or 
tide does not affect it. Where, asked Pushkin, are the astrono- 
mers, physicists, and metaphysicians of antiquity? The poetry 
of antiquity has not grown old or obsolete, and never will lose 
its power and charm. Andreievsky, referring to this view of the 
greatest Russian poet, supplements it by asserting that forms 
once beautiful and adequate may become wholly incapable of 
conveying the thoughts of the age. This, he claims, is the case 
now. The decadents have sought to devise a new form, but they 
have failed. The main burden of the lecture is summarized in 
the press as follows : 


There is noth- 
Since Heine, Eu- 


“Rimed verse is nearing the end of its days. 
ing more to be expected from the old forms. 
rope has not had a real master of rime. Three great poets, 
Turgeneff, Flaubert, and Maupassant, wrote prose. There 
has, in fact, developed a rimeless poetry, prose-poetry. After 
the middle of the nineteenth century that splendid rhetorician, 
Victor Hugo, continued to sing about the ideal, the mysteries of 
life and the depths of the human soul; but he was the last ideal- 
ist-romanticist of Europe, and in his verses, which are not poetry 
of the highest type, there are a beauty and lyrical quality we 
shall never again enjoy in poetic productions. Hugo remained 
outside the all-pervading positivism and veritism of his time. 

“But the later poets, influenced by the tendencies of the age, 
have not been able to give expression to the sentiments and ideas 
now prevalent. There has been no lack of skill or technical 
dexterity ; but the old forms do not correspond to the new con- 
tent and substance. The most exquisite makers of rime fail to 
produce genuine poetry and are either artificial or unintelligible. 
They leave the reader cold, indifferent. We no longer sing ‘as 
the birds sing,’ but rather as the blind pilgrims at the door of 
the cathedral. The magic crystal through which the old poets 
viewed the world is broken. Rime is fit for romances, libret- 
tos, humorous verses, but not for poetry. 

“‘ Analyze the works of the most talented poets of the last dec- 
ade, and we find a hopeless antagonism between form and sub- 
stance. Rostand is clever, brilliant, marvelous; but his sub- 
stance is trivial, totally unrelated to modern themes. There are — 
poets who have messages to deliver, but they deliver them in — 
verse devoid of beauty and passion. It is idle to perfect and 
polish rime; the result is #z/ from any standpoint identified 
with the requirements of genuine poetry. Humanity has out- 
grown the old forms and methods. 

“Yet poetry can not die. What forms will future poetic speech 
fashion? It is impossible tosay. The artists of expression are 
seeking appropriate vehicles. The decadents have failed utterly, 
and it is not unlikely that the poetry of the future will be a com- 
promise between Homer and Dostoiyevski. There will be no 
sudden change; the soil is gradually being prepared. Mean- 
time, whenever a real piece of poetry is produced, it represents 
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a reversion to romanticism, to old motives and subjects. What 
value have such reversions? What satisfaction can they give 
readers who yearn for the note of modernity and expect the poet 
to interpret present life, express the new emotions, the new mode 
of comprehending nature and humanity?” 


One critic, writing in the Novoye Vremya, holds that the pes- 
simistic ‘‘ex-poet” has mistaken temporary satiety and confusion 
of schools for a permanent condition.—7rans/ations made for 
Tue Literary DicEst. 





A DEFENSE OF SLANG. 


HE present age has been called the “age of slang,” anda 

recent writer, calling attention to the fact that slang is as 

much talked in the world of fashion as among the masses, takes 

occasion to analyze the relations of slang to literary speech, and 

to defend the former as a valuable adjunct of language. Writing 
in the London Speaker, he says: 


“The fashionable slang is hardly even a language: it is like 
the formless cries of animals, dimly indicating certain broad, 
well-understood states of mind. ‘Bored,’ ‘cut up,’ ‘jolly,’ ‘rot- 
ten’ and so on are like the words of some tribe of savages, whose 
vocabulary has only twenty of them. If a man of fashion wished 
to protest against some solecism in another man of fashion, his 
utterance would be a mere string of set phrases, as lifeless as a 
string of dead fish. But an omnibus conductor (being filled with 
the Muse) would burst out into a solid literary effort: ‘You’re a 
gen’leman, arent yer... yer boots is a lot brighter than yer 
‘ed... there’s precious little of yer and that’s clothes... 
that’s right, put yer cigar in yer mouth ’cos I can’t see yer 
be’ind it... take it out again, do yer? you're young for smo- 
kin’, but I’ve sent for yer mother. .. . Goin’? oh, don’t run 
away, I won’t ’arm yer. I’ve got a good ’art, I ’ave.... 
“Down with cruelty to animals,” I say,’ and soon. It is evident 
that this mode of speech is not only literary, but literary in a 
very ornate and almost artificial sense. Keats never put into a 
sonnet so many remote metaphors as a coster puts into a curse: 
his speech is one long allegory, like Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queen.’ 

“I do not imagine that it is necessary to demonstrate that this 
poetic allusiveness is the characteristic of true slang. Such an 
expression as ‘Keep your hair on’ is positively Meredithian in 
its perverse and mysterious manner of expressing an idea. The 
Americans have a well-known expression about ‘swelled-head’ 
as a description of self-approval, and the other day I heard a 
remarkable fantasia upon this air. An American said that after 
the Chinese war the Japanese wanted ‘to put on their hats with 
a shoe-horn.’ This is a monument of the true nature of slang, 
which consists in getting further and further away from the orig- 
inal conception, in treating it more and more as an assumption. 
It is rather like the literary doctrine of the Symbolists...... 

“The real reason of this great development of eloquence 
among the lower orders again brings us back to the case of the 
aristocracy in earlier times. The lower classes live in a state of 
war, a war of words. Their readiness is the product of the same 
fiery individualism as the readiness of the old fighting oligarchs. 
Any cabman has to be ready with his tongue, as any gentleman 
of the last century had to be ready with his sword. It is unfor- 
tunate that the poetry which is developed by this process should 
be purely a grotesque poetry. But as the higher orders of soci- 
ety have entirely abdicated their right to speak with a heroic 
eloquence, it is no wonder that the language should develop by 
itself in the direction of a rowdy eloquence. The essential point 
is that somebody must be at work adding new symbols and new 
circumlocutions to a language. 

“All slang is metaphor, and all metaphor is poetry. If we 
paused for a moment to examine the cheapest cant phrases that 
pass our lips every day, we should find that they were as rich 
and suggestive as so many sonnets. To take a single instance: 
we speak of a man in English social relations ‘breaking the ice.’ 
If this were expanded into a sonnet, we should have before us a 
dark and sublime picture of an ocean of everlasting ice, the som- 
ber and baffling mirror of the northern nature, over which men 
walked and danced and skated easily, but under which the liv- 
ing waters roared and toiled fathoms below. The world of slang 
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is a kind of topsy-turveydom of poetry, full of blue moons and 
white elephants, of men losing their heads and men whose 
tongues run away with them—a whole chaos of fairy tales,” 


Poetry and the Russian Censor.—An amusing ac- 
count of the vagaries of a Russian press censor named Krassov- 
sky, who lived in the reign of the Czar Nicholas I. and was the 
terror of poets, is given by arecent writerin 7he Ang/lo-Russian 
(London). This literary iconoclast, whose black stamp was 
even more formidable than the blue-pencil wielded by the editor 
of our leading “smart” journal, of which Mr. Barry lately com- 
plained, not only blacked out all that did not meet his approval, 
but often gave the poet the benefit of his criticism. A poet 
named Alline wrote the following verses, which we give as 
translated in 7he Ang/o-Russian, together with the interjected 
criticisms of the censor : 


What bliss to live with Thee, to call Thee mine, 
My love! Thou Pearl of all creation ! 

To catch upon Thy lips a smile divine, 
Or gaze at Thee in rapturous adoration. 


CENSOR: “Rather strongly put. ' Woman is not worthy Jor her smile to be 
called divine.”’ 


Surrounded by a crowd of foes and spies, 
When so-called friends would make us part, 
Thou didst not listen to their slanderous lies 
But Thou didst understand the longings of my heart. 
CENSOR: “ You ought to have stated the exact nature of these longings. Jtts 
no matter to be trifled with, sir, you are talking of your soul.” 


Let envy hurl her poisoned shafts at me, 
Let hatred persecute and curse, 

Sweet girl, one loving look for Thee 
Is worth the suffrage of the Universe. 


CENSOR: “Jndeed? ! / You forget that the Universe contains Czars, kings 
and other legal authorities whose good will ts well worth cultivating—TZI should 
think!” 

Come, let us fly to desert distant parts, 
Far from the madding crowd to rest at last, 
True happiness to find when our (two) hearts 
Together beat forgetful of the past. 


CENSOR : “ The thoughts here expressed are dangerous in the extreme, and 
ought not to be disseminated, for they evidently mean that the poet declines to 
continue his service to the Czar, so as to be able to spend all his time with his 
beloved.” 





NOTES. 


THE history of the famous lost Gainsborough, which has just -been re- 
covered in Chicago and sold to Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan at a reported price 
of $125,000, is a singular one. The painting is a portrait of Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Devonshire, and at the Wynn-Ellis sale in 1876 it was bought 
by Messrs. Agnew for .£10,605 (about $53,000), the largest sum ever paid up 
to that time in London for a single picture. While in the Bond Street 
premises it was stolen. A reward of £1,000 was offered, but the where- 
abouts of the picture remained a mystery until a short time ago, when the 
Scotland Yard officials informed Messrs. Agnew that they had traced the 
picture to America. Mr. Morland Agnew at once went to Chicago, where 
he identified the picture and returned with it in his possession. 


OF the Diary of Captain Dreyfus, a part of which has lately appeared in 
McClure’s Magazine, and which is now published in book form, Literature 
(London) says: “The book is a complete narrative, what the French would 
call a simple récit, of five years of this officer's life—‘Cinq Années de ma 
Vie,’ indeed, will be the French title. It includes the diary kept by Captain 
Dreyfus at the Ile du Diable—but this is only an episode, as the book starts 
at the very beginning, and endsafter the Rennes trial. Itisaplainstraight- 
forward tale crowded with facts, and absolutely free from declamation, 
There are no expostulations, no recriminations. Captain Dreyfus, in fact, 
has had but one aim—namely, to contribute to the dossier of this famous 
case the facts which he alone was in a position tonote; and the absence of 
personal feeling adds greatly to the importance of the book. The book con- 
tains many letters from the captain’s wife.” 


THE following characteristic letter from Mr. Rudyard Kipling toa friend 
on the editorial staff of the London 77mes, enclosing a copy of “The Reces- 
sional,” has been printed bythe New York 77zmes, which gives it’on “the 
very best authority ”: 

“Dear——: Inclosed please find my sentiments on things-——-which I hope 
are yours. We’ve been blowing up the Trumpets of the New Moon a little 
too much for White Men, and it’s about time we sobered down. 

“If you would like it, it’s at your service—on the old conditions, that I can 
use it if I want it later in book form. The sooner it’sin print the better. 
I don’t want any proof. Couldn’t you run it to-night, so as to end the 
week piously ? 

“If it’s not your line, please drop me a wire. Ever yours sincerely, 

ee ie 


Kipling was asked to name his own price, but absolutely declined to ac- 
cept any payment. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE TRANS-SIBERIAN EXPRESS. 


W* are accustomed to think that the height of luxury in 

long railway journeys has been attained in this country. 
Our transcontinental trip, however, seems short in comparison 
with the journey from Moscow to Irkutsk, which takes nine 
days; and about four more will be required to reach the Pacific 
at Port Arthur, when the railway has been completed. Our 
Russian friends believe that they have succeeded in equipping 
a train whose accommodations are proportionately comfortable, 
and include some things that are unknown elsewhere. ‘These 
are described in an article in the Magasin Pittoresqgue (Paris) 
written from information furnished by the Russian director of 
railroads. We translate several paragraphs below. Says the 
writer: 

“The trans-Siberian express is composed of six coaches, one 
first- and two second-class, a saloon-coach containing a dining- 
room and alibrary, and a baggage-car. Great attention has been 
paid to the mechanical construction of the coaches so as to dimin- 
ish as much as possible the motion of the cars, which on so long 
a journey becomes very tiresome. Screens are placed at all the 
windows in such a manner as to protect the interior from dust and 
smoke. 

“The cars are heated by means of hot water, and the tempera- 
ture of each car can be controlled at will. From fifteen totwenty 
minutes suffices to heat the train, whose average temperature in 
the coldest weather never descends below 15° C. [59° F.].  Ven- 
tilators are provided for the escape of the impure air. . . . It is 
hardly necessary to state that the cars are lighted both within and 
without by electricity. The lamps suspended from the ceiling 
of the sleeping-compartments are furnished with an ingenious 
automatic contrivance whereby the light is extinguished or re- 
lighted as one closes or draws aside the curtains. 

“The train is capable of carrying eighteen first-class and forty- 
eight second-class passengers. The dining-room contains nine 
small tables, and is capable of seating twenty-eight persons at 





FIRST-CLASS COMPARTMENT. 


one time. ‘Travelers have also the privilege of being served with 
tea, coffee, and other refreshments in their own apartments. 
Meals are served at fixed hours, but the restaurant and buffet 
are open from eight o’clock in the morning to midnight. 

“Adjoining the dining-room is the library, which is like a 
little sa/on elegantly furnished, with a bookcase containing 
about a hundred books in the Russian language, besides numer- 
ous foreign works, maps, periodicals, and the newspapers of the 
principal cities of the route. ‘The best official and private pub- 
lications regarding Siberia are also to be found here. Besides 
reading, travelers can while away the time with music, for 
there is a piano, or seek amusement in cards, dominos, or chess, 
the favorite game of the Russians, 


[May 18, 1901 


‘““One of the coaches contains a bath-room with enameled tub 
and a very complete arrangement for shower-baths. Like all 
the other toilet-rooms, floor and walls as high as windows are 
covered with decorated porcelain tiles. The rest of the walls and 
the ceiling are covered with wood paneling. Hot and cold water 
for baths and douches are provided by means of a reservoir 
placed on top of the coach capable of holding 300 gallons and 
frequently renewed, 

‘Besides all this there is a gymnasium with all kinds of appar- 
atus for exercising all the muscles of the body, including a cham- 
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ber velocipede. Finally, for the use of the tourist-photographer, 
of whom there are multitudes at present, a dark cabinet has been 
fitted up with all the necessary paraphernalia. 

“Besides the usual number of conductors, each train is pro- 
vided with a mechanician, an electrician, a chef de train, three 
cooks, five waiters, and two men for the lighting and heating. 
The personnel of the express train also comprises a health officer, 
who has a little pharmacy and surgical instruments at his dispo- 
sal in case of sickness or accident. As on the transatlantic 
steamers, medical service is gratuitous.”—7rans/ation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


THE SURGICAL INSTINCT IN BIRDS. 


OME remarkable stories are told by a well-known French 
sportsman and writer on natural history regarding what he 

calls the “surgical instinct” of birds. According to this author- 
ity, the woodcock, partridge, and rail, and possibly some other 
birds, are able to dress their wounds with considerable skill. 
The following instances are quoted in 7he National Drug gist: 


‘““M. Fatio says that on several occasions he has killed wood- 
cocks that were, when shot, convalescing from wounds previ- 
ously received, and in every instance found the old injury neatly 
dressed with down plucked from the stems of feathers, and skil- 
fully arranged over the wound, evidently by the long beak of the 
bird. In some instances, a solid plaster was thus formed, and 
in others ligatures had been applied to wounded or broken limbs. 

‘““One day, he avers, in his bag he found a bird that had been 
severely wounded at some recent period, and on examining the 
wound he found it covered and protected by a sort of network of 
feathers, plucked by the bird from its own body and so arranged 
as to form a plaster completely covering and protecting the 
wounded surface, having evidently acted as a hemostatic in the 
first place, and subsequently as a shield, covering the wound. 
The feathers were fairly netted together, passing alternately 
under and above each other and forming a truly textile fabric, 
protecting the injury. 

“The author declares that ten times, in his experience, among 
the game killed in his shooting-excursions, he has found birds 
whose limbs had been broken by shot, with the fractured ends 
neatly approximated and ligated together—a statement whose 
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truth is vouched for by no less a naturalist than Fulbert Du- 
meomteil, 6... 3s 

‘Another and really astounding fact, related by M. Fatio, and 
also vouched for by M. Dumonteil, is:in regard to a woodcock 
that had been hit by M. Fatio in the afternoon of a certain day. 
After a long search the bird was given up, but the next morn- 
ing, by accident, it was discovered, and, in the mean time, the 
wounded legs were found to be neatly ligated, a bandage, ‘ irre- 
proachable in neatness,’ declares our author, ‘having been placed 
around each wounded limb.’ ‘The poor bird, however, had, in 
the process of dressing his wounds, got his beak entangled with 
some long soft feathers, from which, having no use of his feet, 
he was unable to free it, and was thus condemned, had he not 
been thus early discovered, to die of starvation. Referring to 
the skill and intelligence displayed by the bird in approximating 
and bandaging the broken limb, M. Fatio exclaims: ‘Is not this 
proof of a sense of instinct of high order worthy of record?’ 
While entirely agreeing with him in this respect, we can not but 
wonder that a man capable of entertaining such an opinion can 
find any pleasure in shooting such intelligent creatures.” 





CAUSE OF IMMUNITY TO DISEASE. 


te an interesting address on this subject, Henry Winston 

Harper states his belief that, altho we do not yet know the 
exact mechanism by which certain processes confer immunity 
on the animal organism, we can be sure that the problem will 
shortly be solved. It seems clear to him that the process is 
chemical rather than purely physiological. Says Dr. Harper (as 
reported in Sczence, May 3) : 

“In its broadest sense, immunity represents that state of the 
living organism (animal or vegetable) which enables it to resist 
the toxic action of substances, whether such substances be intro- 
duced from an external source or are developed within the organ- 
ism. Specific immunity is a state of immunity against a specific 
substance. This may be natural, as when the organism is nor- 
mally non-susceptible ; or it may be artificial (acquired), as in 
the case of protection against disease developed by a previous 
attack of the disease (as in smallpox), or by some other artificial 
means (vaccination, for instance).” 


In Pasteur’s time, the writer tells us, it seemed probable that 
artificial immunity was due to the action of microorganisms; but 
it soon was shown that the chemical products of these organisms 
had the same effect, and, later, it was demonstrated that the 
immunizing effect was due, not to the toxins produced by the 


bacteria, but to specific protective substances. To quote again: 


“At this point Hueppe [one of the later authorities on the sub- 
ject] says: ‘It has been established that: (1) undergoing the 
disease; (2) inoculation with attenuated germs; (3) inoculation 
with disease germs which have become wholly impotent; (4) in- 
oculation with saprophytes; and (5) inoculation with the meta- 
bolic products of the parasite, can all confer immunity; while, 
(6) inoculation with the specific poisons effects no immuniza- 
tion.” Then followed the experimental proof that completely at- 
tenuated bacteria can no longer produce the specific poison. This 
effectually separates the protective substance and the poison. 

“The next important advance was the discovery of substances 
in the blood serum of animals immunized against diphtheria and 
tetanus that were able to specifically protect other animals against 
the toxins of these diseases. This discovery was made by Behr- 
ing, and it at once opened an entirely new and promising field 
for investigation.” 

The result of this discovery was the introduction of diphtheria 
“antitoxin,” and of other similar remedies, and the creation of 
serum-therapeutics. The quantitative relation between the 
“toxic” and the “anti” substances was shown for the first time 
in 1896 by Prof. Thomas R. Fraser in a lecture at the Royal In- 
stitution, London. Dr. Fraser concludes that, so far as snake 
venom is concerned, the antidotism of the “antivenene” is not 
the result of physiological reaction, is not due to phagocytic 
action, nor to the “resistance of tissues,” but that a chemical 
theory, implying a reaction between antivenene and venom, 
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which results in a neutralization of the toxic activities of the 
venom, is entirely compatible with the observed facts. 

Acquired immunity, Dr. Harper goes on to say, may now be 
divided into two types, active and passive. 
produced by injection of non-fatal doses of an organism or its 


Active immunity is 


toxins; passive immunity, by injection of the serum of an ac- 
tively immunized animal. Active immunity lasts much longer 
than the passive type. The phenomena of passive immunity 
disprove most of the theories that have been framed in the past 
to account for all these facts, such as Pasteur’s theory that im- 
munity is due to exhaustion of some special substance in the 
body on which the germs subsist, or Metchnikoff’s that vit de- 
pends on the education of the white blood corpuscles to contend 
successfully with their germ enemies. Buchner’s hypothesis, 
which explains it as due to chemical changes in the integral celis 
of the body, is probably near the mark. In conclusion the au- 


thor says: 


“That the problem of immunity will be solved is only a ques- 
tion of time. The active research now in progress is rapidly dis- 
sipating the unknown; and when the chemical structure of the 
various animal proteids becomes a known quantity, their interac- 
tion will be readily seen and the solution of the problem will be 
an accomplished fact.” : 





PREVENTION OF UNFIT MARRIAGES. 


HE recent passage, in several States, of laws framed for the 
purpose of preventing diseased or insane persons from 
marrying has not met with universal approval among scientific 
men. For instance, 7he Hospital (April 20), while maintaining 
that it is very wrong for epileptics, imbeciles, and diseased per- 
sons to marry and produce their kind, asserts that it is difficult 
to see how the evil consequences of these unions are to be pre- 
vented, and that attempts to control them by law are hardly 


likely to have the desired effect. Says this paper: 


“In several States laws have been passed with the object of 
preventing the marriage of persons suffering from certain forms 
of disease and certain states of mental disorder, and if there were 
any hope of their being effective in preventing not only the mar- 
riage but the union of such persons laws to this effect would have 
our every sympathy. When, however, it becomes a question of 
demanding medical certificates testifying to the health of the ap- 
plicants and their fitness for marriage, we rather shrink from the 
responsibility thus sought to be imposed upon the medical pro- 
fession. We may be permitted; indeed, to doubt whether any 
physician, or any such board of physicians as is contemplated in 
Minnesota, forexample, would find it practicable to establish any 
acceptable standard of fitness for marriage which would on the 
one hand be effectual, and on the other would be generally ac- 
cepted. . . . No one who has watched the various changes of 
opinion which have followed the growth of knowledge concern- 
ing these diseases can pretend that there is any criterion by 
which admission within the pale of matrimony could be safely reg- 
ulated without excluding so many as to set up a large and influ- 
ential caste of compulsory celibates—a dangerous institution. 
. . . It would be a safe and a good rule, no doubt, for those so 
afflicted to be debarred from perpetuating their species. But 
that would not be enough. The family taint exists in others 
besides the one who shows the symptom, and if the result aimed 
at is to be attained, they also must be excluded from the pale of 
matrimony! According to the bill now proposed in Minnesota a 
physician must certify not only to the saneness of mind of the 
contracting parties, but to the soundness of intellect of both their 
families, and the minister who marries people without such a 
certificate is liable to fine, or even to imprisonment. The propo- 
sals are impracticable, good as may be their intent. To render 
illegal the marriage of the obviously insane or the actively dis- 
eased is good, but perhaps hardly worth while in view of the in- 
frequency with which such marriages take place. ‘To attempt, 


on the other hand, such a widespread interference with marriage 
as should exclude all those who bore the taint would not only be 
a big affair, but would in practise so largely depend upon medi- 
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cal certificates regarding matters as to which medical knowledge 
is by no means positive that its chief direct effect would be to 
give occupation to the lawyers. Indirectly, moreover, such a 
scheme would be certainly productive of many evils. No State 
can debar from marriage a large section of its people without 
running the risk of marriage itself becoming a matter of indiffer- 
ence.” 





TO PREVENT WRECKS. 


LOSS of 7,642 human lives—that is the record of the twenty- 
three great shipwrecks of the nineteenth century ; and this 
is but a small fraction of the total mortality through accident at 
sea. ‘The heirs of Anthony Pollock, who went down with the 
ill-fated Boutgogne, have recently offered a prize of $19,000 
“for the best appliance for the saving of life in case of maritime 
disaster.” The award is about to be made, and according to 
Henry Harrison Lewis, who writes on the subject in The 
World's Work (May), it is possible that we may shortly bid 
good-by to all fear of such great ocean calamities as are even 
now too frequent. Mr. Lewis describes some of the devices of- 
fered: Those designed to prevent collisions are most numerous, 
and depend on wireless telegraphy, the detection of delicate 
sounds, and on heat and cold. It is practicable to record the 
approach of a vessel by the heat that it transmits, a feat that 
does not seem so wonderful when we remember that Ganot re- 
corded in his Physics his invention of a thermopile that was sen- 
sitive to the heat of a candle held a quarter of a mile away. 

Mr. Herman Herberts, of Newark, has constructed a thermopile 
that will detect differences of temperature as slight as one-one- 
millionth of adegree centigrade. One thermopile will be used on 
each side of a vessel, and wires will extend from it to the bridge 
of the vessel, where they connect with a galvanometer. One bell 
will ring on the approach of a heated object, as another steamer ; 
another bell will ring on the approach of a colder object, like an 
iceberg. 

Thomas A, Edison has a plan in which he disregards electri- 
city and depends on the capacity of water for transmitting 
sound. In the keel he would have constructed a diaphragm op- 
erated by compressed air. An electric battery ora dynamo could 
operate this diaphragm so as to produce an explosive note which 
would travel miles through the water and be received on the 
diaphragms of other vessels. A code of signals could be used 
and long messages exchanged. 

One of the most interesting instruments for detecting sounds 
at sea is invented by Dr. Joseph Schmitt, of the island of Anti- 
costi, and is thus described by Mr. Lewis: 


“It consists primarily of a hood in which the operator stands 
listening for distant sounds, which are collected in a funnel fixed 
just above the hood. There is a diaphragm in the funnel, and 
leading down therefrom two rubber tubes which are adjusted to 
the ears of the listener. There is also a mariner’s compass rest- 
ing under the funnel to let the listener know which direction the 
funnel is pointing when it records asound. Dr. Schmitt made 
his first instrument from a dry-goods box which he used for a 
hood, a pair of old stethoscope tubes, and a piece of tin bent into 
the form of afunnel. Yet it worked successfully from the start. 
Sounds which could not be detected by the unaided ear, or, if 
audible, were lost as to direction, were instantly located by the 
director. Its value on ships and in lighthouses is undeniable, 
as the throbbing of a vessel may be heard with it when it is not 
possible to detect it with the ear unaided.” 


All these ideas and inventions, Mr. Lewis reminds us, presup- 
pose the existence of fog, and Prof. Oliver Lodge, of Liverpool, 
asserts that fog can be dispersed by static electricity, discharges 
of which can be made to turn all fog banks intorain. Says the 
writer: 

“The idea originated some years ago. Professor Lodge was 


crossing the ocean, and his vessel was detained several hours 
by the fog. On his arrival in Liverpool he set to work to see 
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what could be done to dissipate fog on a small scale. He began 
to investigate the dust fog that often envelops cities. He suc- 
ceeded in clearing a reservoir of magnesium smoke by means of 
electric discharges. . . . Speaking of his experiences on ship- 
board, he said: 

“*On every steamer there are donkey-engines, and these can drive a very 
powerful Holtz or Wimshurst machine, one pole of which may be led to 
points on the masts. When electricity is discharged into fog on a small 
scale, the fog coagulates into globules and fallsas rain. Perhaps it will on 
a large scale too.’ 

“Mr. McAdie [of the United States Weather Bureau] urges 
the practical application of Professor Lodge’s ideas. He calls 
attention to the fact that nearly every steamer carries dynamos 
which could be used to charge transformers so that at least 50,- 
ooo volts could be obtained. Now as a matter of fact, this is 
merely a mundane application of what nature does when we talk 
of the phenomenon called ‘thunder clearing the air,’ for a static 
charge of 50,000 volts is a lightning flash of no mean propor- 
tions. It would certainly be a spectacular display, a number of 
great ocean liners speeding along with artificial lightning leap- 
ing from mast to mast. The flashing lights would be a source of 
protection even if the fog were not dissipated, and this brings us 
directly to those spectacular devices which even now are avail- 
able. 

“The constant use of rockets on a vessel may save it from de- 
struction in a fog bank, and vessels have been known to avert 
disaster by flashing a searchlight rapidly across and back through 
the air. Fora fog bank is an evanescent thing which may roll 
up like arain-storm and cover a very limited or a very wide 
area. And sometimes the shaft of light reaches higher into the 
air than the low-lying bank of mist.” 


These, of course, are but a very small fraction of the protective 
devices that have been presented in competition for the Pollock 
prize. These include all kinds of life-buoys, bulkhead-doors, 
and life-boats, and extend as far as the system of storm warn- 
ings and charts perfected by the United States Hydrographic 
Office, which is probably the most far-reaching attempt to pro- 
tect the mariner. 





SHALL WE SPLIT UP OUR LOCOMOTIVES? 


N our present locomotives the boiler and machinery are car- 
ried on one set of wheels. It is suggested editorially in 7he 
Scientific American (April 27) that since these wheels now have 
about all that they can carry, it may be necessary in case of fur- 
ther increase in size to separate the machinery from the boiler 
and carry them on different structures, practically moving the 
present machinery into the tender. After describing the enor- 
mous dimensions of some recent locomotives, the writer goes on 
to say: 


“At the present juncture, then, we may reasonably ask 
whether, in view of the restrictions upon boiler space offered by 
the present method of carrying the engines and the boiler upon 
one frame, it would not be advisable to remove the engines and 
driving-wheels to the tender, replacing the present locomotive 
frame by a low frame or platform, designed simply for carrying 
a boiler of the full diameter allowable by the present loading 
gage. We have given the subject considerable study, and are 
satisfied that, as far as the tender is concerned, there are no 
structural difficulties to prevent the engines from being carried 
upon the same frame as the coal and water. 

“By this separation of engines and boiler, it would be quite 
practicable to produce an express locomotive of from two and 
one-half to three times the power of the most powerful express 
locomotive existing to-day. In the first place, the boiler plat- 
form could be carried on two low, six-wheeled trucks, and by 
utilizing its full ten feet of width to carry a water-tube boiler of 
the Yarrow or some other first-class torpedo-boat type, and in- 
stalling the necessary fans for forced draft (the latter, by the 
way, a device tried as long ago as 1830 by Seguin on one of Ste- 
phenson’s engines), it would be possible to provide three times 
as much heating surface as is found in the boilers of our largest 
express locomotives. 

“As to the utilization of this great steam capacity, the tender 
might contain two independent sets of engines, arranged on the 
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Atlantic type system, with the cylinders carried over four- 
wheeled trucks at either end, and two independent sets of four- 
coupled driving-wheels between them. The coal space on the 
tender could be built with its sides and ends sloping to the cen- 
ter after the fashion of a hopper-car, and a small bucket or screw 
conveyor could be arranged to bring a constant feed of coal 
from the bottom of the coal space up to the foot-plate of the 
boiler. . 

“A water-tube boiler, built up to the full limits of the platform 
on which it was carried, would provide an ample supply of steam 
at 225 pounds pressure for two sets of the largest-sized engines 
that the adhesive weight of the tender would allow. 

“If the steam-tender were provided with four 22 x 28-inch cyl- 
inders, and the maximum load on each set of coupled drivers 
were 110,000 pounds, the total draw-bar pull would be about 60,- 
ooo pounds, or sufficient to haul a train of fifteen Pullman cars 
over aroad of normal gradients and curvature at an average 
speed of 60 to 65 miles an hour.” 





RESPIRATION IN TUBERCULOSIS. 


T has been generally believed that consumptives breathe less 
air than persons in normal health, and that their respiration 
decreases as their lungs are invaded more and more by the dis- 
ease. These ideas are completely overturned by a recent series 
of measurements made in France on nearly four hundred pa- 
tients by Drs. Robin and Binet, who have reported their results 
to the Paris Academy of Sciences. We quote from a report in 
the Revue Sctentifigue (March 30) : 


“The investigators have discovered that the respiratory ex- 
changes become greater in phthisical patients than in healthy 
persons, and this rule seems almost invariable, since in one hun- 
dred and sixty-three patients they found only eight per cent. of 
exceptions. The results bring out the following facts: 

‘““(1) The volume of inspired air increases by 110 per cent. in 
men and 8o per cent. in women. 

““(2) The exhaled carbonic acid per unit of weight and per 
minute increases 86 per cent. in women and 64 per cent. in men. 

(3) The total oxygen consumed proportionately to the weight 
and time increases 100 per cent. in women and 7o per cent. in 
men. 

““(4) The oxygen absorbed by the tissues increases 162 per 
cent. in women and 94 per cent. in men. 

“This abnormal activity of respiration exists also in the acute 
forms of the disease. .. . It undergoes alterations that have 
some relation with the progress or amelioration of the tubercu- 
losis.” 

The investigators also find that the degree of increase of respi- 
ration and the chemical composition of the expired air are so 
characteristic of tuberculosis that they form an easy means of 
distinguishing between the true disease and the various mala- 
dies that are often confounded with it. They also believe that 
the old name “consumption” is a good one for the disease. 
They say: 


“It is the consumption produced by the abnormal respiratory 
action and by demineralization which prepares the ground for 
the bacillary invasion. So when an individual is seen to be pre- 
disposed to the disease it is not sufficient to remove the bacillus: 
it is necessary to treat the patient hygienically and therapeuti- 
cally in such manner as to modify the functional and nutritive 
trouble that is the condition of the development of the bacillus. 
Tuberculosis will become really avoidable only when we succeed 
in rendering the organism of those who are predisposed to it 
refractory to the germ of the disease.”—7Zrans/ation made for 
Tue Literary DIcEst. 





Gluttony on Board Ship.—An appeal for a simpler and 
less expensive cuisine on passenger steamers is made by Eus- 
tace Miles in Health Culture (April). Says Mr. Miles: 


“It is the feeding which is the worst expense in the steamer 
voyage. It is because of the feeding that the charges for tickets 
are so high. Why isthis? First of all, the foods are expensive 
in themselves. If we look at any list of prices—for instance, if 
we go into a restaurant, or if we examine ordinary wholesale or 
retail charges—we notice that the most costly items are meat and 
fish. Beef, mutton, lobster, crabs, poultry, etc., cost two or 
three times as much as other articles of food. Secondly, the 
quantity of food taken on board and consumed on board is stu- 
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pendous. I do not like here to reveal what was told me by the 
purser of a large liner, but the figures were almost beyond be- 
lief. Thirdly, there is the waste, for more has to be taken on 
board than can be consumed. ‘The weather may be rough, but 
it does not do to allow for a rough voyage. If the voyage be 
smooth, food will be wanted for all the passengers all the time, 
and much of the food is perishable unless it be kept in the ice- 
room, and that does not improve the taste. This vast amount of 
food is all the more objectionable because on a voyage one has 
less exercise and less worry than on land. One can not conduct 


business on board ship, and so, surely, the body and the brain 
should both need less food.” 


The writer believes that a line of steamers on which a specialty 
was made of cheap and wholesome food would be both popular 
and profitable. He says: 


“Surely every one would prefer to pay a small price for his 
food if he reflected that for a certain proportion of the voyage he 
was not going to eat any food at all. It is maddening to have to 
pay for three or four large meals a day if one omits meals for 
three days out of the six. For the other three days one might 
well insist on having foods which were simple and nourishing 
and yet cheap. I can not say what the saving of cost would be 
to a traveler, but any one who took the trouble could work it out 
for himself.” 





Injury of Coal by Exposure to the Weather.— 
Coal exposed to the open air loses its heating power slowly. 
This loss, according to an editorial on the subject in 7he En- 
gineer, is due to a slow combustion or union of the coal with the 
oxygen of the air, which differs from ordinary combustion only 
by its slowness and the small part of the coal which is liable to 
combustion under such circumstances. ‘The author goes on to 
say: ““Owing to the slowness of the operation the heat generated 
has an opportunity of escaping, and thus there is no marked rise 
of temperature. If, however, the heat thus generated is pre- 
vented from escaping, it may become banked up, so to speak, in 
the coal pile, and a rise of temperature may follow which will 
tend to accelerate the combustion, and thus these two conditions 
will progress, each tending to increase the other until finally ac- 
tive combustion bursts out, and sfontaneous combustion is said 
to result. In general, however, danger of spontaneous combus- 
tion is not likely to arise under the conditions affecting the sta- 
tionary engineer, and he is chiefly concerned with this slow com- 
bustion as an influence which may affect the quality of his coal. 
. . » The chief external conditions which may affect weathering 
are moisture and temperature. With acoal free from iron py- 
rites the presence of moisture is believed to slightly retard the 
operation of slow combustion, and thus to exercise a beneficial 
influence. On the other hand, with a coal rich in iron pyrites the 
conditions are reversed. This substance readily oxidizes at ordi- 
nary temperatures, the operation being aided by moisture. As 
a result of the operation, heat is developed and the pyrites is 
destroyed, in consequence of which the lump of coal tends to 
break up into small bits, thus exposing fresh surfaces to the air.” 





Boats Towed by Kites.—‘ Since the kite has entered into 
the domain of science, it has been greatly perfected,” says Cos- 
mos (April 20). ‘The aim has been to give it considerable as- 
censional force and great stability, so that it may be used tocarry 
into the air apparatus used in meteorology and photography 
without fear of disastrous fall. But hitherto little has been done 
to utilize its force of traction, which may be considerable if it is 
given sufficient height. Recently, however, experiments in this 
direction have been made on the Moselle by a man who, having 
flown a Malay kite 2 meters [6} feet] in length, caused it to tow 
against a somewhat swift current a boat holding six persons. 
The wind was quite strong, and it was very easy to increase the 
force of traction by flying several kites. Those of the Hargrave 
system would perhaps be the best, since one of this kind having 
a height of 1.4 meters [4} feet] can scarcely be held by two 
men, when enough cord has been paid out. The retaining cable 
must possess great strength, especially if it is to hold several 
kites, or the tractive force may rupture it. It is evident that in 
this original mode of locomotion the direction of the wind plays 
an important pdrt, for if the angle that it makes with the water- 
course exceeds 45° or 50°, the boat is hard to steer and moves 
slowly. Nevertheless this method of seeking a continuous cur- 
rent of air at a certain height is of the greatest simplicity. If it 
is not used, the reason is doubtless that it has been thought that 
not enough force would be developed by it. Still, the results al- 


ready obtained are interesting.”—7rans/ation made for Tue 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


A HIGHER CRITIC ON THE ESSENTIALS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


HE merely negative side of German Biblical criticism is the 

one most familiar to English readers. But, as in the case 

of the leader of American higher critics, Professor Briggs, the 

advanced German critics profess the utmost reverence for the per- 

son of Christ. In Dr. Adolf Harnack’s book of printed lectures 

entitled “‘ What is Christianity?” an English translation of which 

has lately appeared, passage follows passage in which the lan- 

guage of devotion to Christ could hardly be exceeded by an ortho- 

dox believer. The London Sfectator (April 20), in commenting 
on this book, says: 


“The purpose of the lectures, as announced in the first of the 
series, is to insist upon the importance for the world of fact ‘that 
a man of the name of Jesus Christ once stood in their midst,’ and 
upon the importance of the Gospel which He proclaimed. What 
was, and is, the Gospel? In Dr. Harnack’s view it was, and is, 
‘eternal life in the midst of time, by the strength and under the 
eyes of God.’ It will be the simplest course to make as clear as 
possible first of all what Dr. Harnack includes in this definition, 
and then offer any criticisms that suggest themselves. 

“Christianity is a life, and it must therefore be studied, first of 
all, in the life of its Founder. The most striking characteristic 
of Christ, in Dr. Harnack’s view, is the combination of entire 
absorption in His relation to God with a frank interest in the 
world, and avoidance of asceticism. ‘He lived in the continual 
consciousness of God’s presence. His food and drink was to do 
God’s will. But he did not speak like an heroic penitent, or like 
an ascetic who has turned his back upon the world. His eye 
rested kindly upon the whole world, and he saw it as it was, in 
all its varied and changing colors. His gaze penetrated the veil 
of the earthly, and he recognized everywhere the hand of the 
living God.’ Consequently the new teacher’s idea of God came 
into conflict with that of the official leaders of the people. ‘They 
thought of God as of a despot guarding the ceremonial observ- 
ances in His household; he breathed in the presence of God. 
They saw Him only in His law, which they had converted into 
a labyrinth of dark defiles, blind alleys, and secret passages; he 
saw and felt Him everywhere.’ The teaching of Christ, there- 
fore, was all concerned with man’s soul and its relation to God. 
This relation is expressed in the Gospel in three chief ways—in 
regard to ‘the kingdom of God,’ the Fatherhood of God, and the 
attainment of righteousness by the new method of love and 
BIR. ne hoes 

“What, then, the reader will ask, has Dr. Harnack to say 
avout the root affirmations of the Christian creed, the divinity of 
Christ, His resurrection from the dead, and His mission of the 
Comforter? In the first place, he allows that the title ‘Son of 
God’ was one which Jesus applied to Himself. The story of the 
temptation in the wilderness is sufficient in itself, he considers, 
to demonstrate this. What is implied in the term is knowledge 
of God. ‘No man sxoweth the Son but the Father; neither 
knoweth any man the Father save the Son.’ Dr. Harnack al- 
lows that the knowledge of the Father claimed by Jesus was 
unique. ‘Jesus is convinced that he knows God in a way in 
which no one ever knew Him before.’ .. . And yet, while al- 
lowing that Jesus Christ was in every way absolutely unique in 
history, Dr. Harnack will not allow the Christian Church to 
worship Him. From the Synoptists he rejects the story of the 
birth, and he considers that the faith had already been seriously 
corrupted when the Fourth Gospel was written, with its notion 
of a life with God before the Incarnation. In the same way, as 
to the Resurrection, Dr. Harnack is candor itself in his admis- 
sions: ‘There is no historical fact more certain than that the 
Apostle Paul was not the first to emphasize so prominently the 
significance of Christ’s death and resurrection, but that in recog- 
nizing their meaning he stood exactly on the same ground as the 
primitive community.” He considers that St. Paul knew the 
early tradition about the empty grave. Further, he allows that 
the world owes ‘the certainty of eternal life for which it was 
meant’ to the open grave of Jesus: ‘It is useless to cite Plato; 
it is useless to point to the Persian religion, and the ideas and 
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the literature of later Judaism. All that would have perished 
and has perished ; but the certainty of the Resurrection and of a 
life eternal which is bound up with the grave in Joseph’s garden 
has not perished, and on the conviction that Jesus /ives we still 
base those hopes of citizenship in an Eternal City which make an 
earthly life worth living and tolerable.’ ‘Dr. Harnack, then, 
allows the Resurrection story?’ asks the reader. Not atall. He 
holds that the evidence of the post-Resurrection appearances is 
not trustworthy, so that the ‘certainty’ of which he speaks is not 
certainty at all. That is to say, Dr. Harnack holds up in one 
hand to our admiration the perfect flower of the Christian faith 
and hope, while with the other hand he cuts away their 
roots. ...... 

““We sympathize most heartily with Dr. Harnack’s wish to 
retain the Christian religion as an effective force among educated 
people; but we do not believe the Christian religion can be di- 
vorced from the great Christian affirmations of the divinity and 
resurrection of Christ.” 


THE MISSIONARIES AND THEIR CRITICS 
AGAIN. 


HE discussion over the conduct of the missionaries in China, 
begun last year but precipitated anew by Mark Twain in 
The North American Review for February, still continues una- 
bated. The most important article of the month is one by the 
Rev. Dr. Judson Smith, corresponding secretary of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. We have al- 
ready given Dr. Smith’s letter to Mark Twain in defense of the 
Rev. Mr. Ament, and Mark Twain’s reply. In Zhe North 
American Review (May), Dr. Smith confines himself mainly to 
a defense of the two missionaries whose actions have drawn forth 
the most criticism. 

After painting a vivid picture of conditions in China during 
the Boxer outbreak, when ‘the imperial Government was para- 
lyzed ” and the “provincial and local government was inter- 
rupted,” Dr. Smith says: 


“Messrs. Ament and Tewksbury, of the American Board, like 
the missionaries of other boards in similar positions, felt that it 
would be intolerable for them to suffer those Chinese refugees, 
who had helped during the siege and won encomiums for the 
share they had borne in it, to perish, as they must if something 
were not done in their behalf. The case was urgent. These 
natives were without homes, without food, and without means 
of obtaining either; food and shelter for the very next day, and 
then for the days after that, must be found. Delay meant star- 
vation and death. In the absence of all native authority, with 
the knowledge and approval of Mr. Conger and other ambassa- 
dors, two colonies were established in different parts of Peking, 
in courts abandoned by their owners, and were supported from 
the resources that were found in those courts; just as the ambas- 
sadors and all the rest in the siege had been kept alive by what 
they found within their reach from the British Legation. All 
that was done by Dr. Ament and Mr. Tewkesbury, in occupying 
these two courts and in supplying the immediate, pressing neces- 
sities of the refugees under their care, was done by the advice 
and with the full knowledge of Mr. Conger, to whom the perplex- 
ing questions were referred for counsel; and their associates 
have unanimously recorded their deliberate approval of what 


‘““When the Empress fled to Shensi, a thousand miles away, 
and the court followed her, all Chinese authority in Peking 
ceased, and the allies policed the captured and ruined city. 
They declared that they could not provide for these native refu- 
gees. There was no one else to whom these hapless ones could 
look for help but their missionary friends and leaders. If these 
failed, then they must be turned into the streets of Peking, or 
into the lawless and ravaged districts outside, to starve, or to 
perish by the sword. The Boxers and those who acted with the 
Boxers had robbed them of all they possessed, had destroyed 
their homes, had driven them into exile, had slain hundreds and 
thousands of their associates in cold blood. What should the 


“In a letter of November 18, which was given at once to the 
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public, Dr. Ament says that he ‘seized the palace of a petty 
prince,’ who had harbored the Boxers for many weeks, and sat 
as judge on the execution of the native converts in that part of 
the city. This has seemed to some to indicate violence, disre- 
gard of law, and practical robbery. But Dr. Ament had no sol- 
diers to aid him; his refugees were unarmed men, women, and 
children ; the owner of the courts had fled, and there was no one 
to oppose him. He did what Mr. Conger advised ; he took pos- 
session for the time, and used what he found for the temporary 
relief of himself and his dependents, who had no other shelter or 
resource.” 


This, however, was a mere temporary arrangement, and some 
more permanent provision was demanded. Dr. Smith con- 
tinues : : 


“It was under these circumstances that Messrs. Ament and 
Tewksbury struck out the plan which they have followed with 
such remarkable success, of securing indemnity for the Chinese 
who had suffered losses, from the very villages where these 
losses had been incurred. In this course, they have had the open 
and public approval of Mr. Conger and other authorities, and 
have followed a well-known Chinese usage. With great energy 
and good sense and patience, Which have won the commendation 
of the ambassadors in Peking, of the Chinese commissioners of 
peace, Li Hung Chang and Prince Ching, and of the native au- 
thorities themselves in the several villages where they have 
gone, these gentlemen have secured the indemnity that was 
justly due, mot for themselves, not for the mission, let it be 
clearly understood, but wholly and solely for the Chinese who 
were dependent upon them. ‘Those who had robbed and dispos- 
sessed these people were the very ones to whom appeal was made 
by the missionary, not with military force to back him, but with 
his own personal influence and the justice of the case to sustain 
his plea that they make good the loss which they had inflicted, 
and provide for those whom they had made outcasts. The good 
sense of the head men of these Chinese villages acknowledged 
the justice of the claim, and most of these exiled Chinese are re- 
instated in their villages. New homes are promised them and 
support until they can provide for it. Money was brought in 
such amounts as to constitute a fund for the support of widows 
and orphans, and for the reestablishment of churches that had 
been destroyed. According to immemorial custom in China, 
these villages, through their head men, are responsible for the 
gross indignities and losses inflicted on innocent men and women 
within their walls. They knew these people had been wronged, 
and that the village bught to repair the wrong. The head men 
acted for the village, used the common property of the village to 
reimburse the losses, and assumed the duty of meting out justice 
to the individual offenders.” 


The following four articles are, according to Mr. Tewksbury, 
“practically the basis” on which settlements were made: 


‘““*r, Cemetery and suitable burial for adherents murdered. 

‘““*2. Pensions for the aged, for widows and orphans, and for 
others left by the Boxer outrages without adequate support or 
helpers. 

‘*“*3, Money compensation for property destroyed was reck- 
oned, in general, about one-third above the value of the prop- 
erty, which may be called a primitive indemnity. We asked no 
indemnity for life except where there were individuals left with- 
out support. All money to be in care of the church, and no pay- 
ment to be made to individual Christians until claims for indem- 
nity have been audited by committee of foreigners and natives 
appointed by the church. Any balance after all claims are paid 
to be used as designated by the church. 

““*4. If desired by us, in any village where disturbances have 
ere a suitable location shall be provided for a Christian 
chapel.” 


As to the third of these articles, Dr. Smith writes: 


“Why was one-third additional to the actual damages included 
in the settlement? It was a part of the restitution which the vil- 
lages owed to those of their own citizens who had suffered out- 
rage and exile, as well as the loss of property, at their hands or 
by their fault. The property destroyed in such cases never cov- 
ers all the loss. The missionaries are the only source of informa- 
tion on this point, and they have not said enough about this fea- 
ture of the case to make it altogether plain. Dr. Ament speaks 
of the ‘one-third’ as used in supporting widows and orphans, 
those whose natural wage-earners had been murdered by the 
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Boxers and their accomplices in these villages. Mr. Tewksbury 
speaks of it as the proper measure of money compensation for 
property destroyed. This additional one-third was an integral 
part of the settlement, agreed upon and accepted by the village 
officials without a murmur, approved by Li Hung Chang and by 
his lieutenant. Noone in China appears to have raised a ques- 
tion about it. It is difficult to see why any one else should be 
disturbed about it.” 


The New York Swz, which, tho an “expansion” paper, has 
been the chief critic of the missionaries, analyzes Dr. Smith’s 


statements in two lengthy editorials. It says (May 4) : 


“The corresponding secretary of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions adds nothing by his article in this month’s North 
American Review to the material for forming an unprejudiced 
judgment of the conduct of the missionaries. The Rev. Dr. Jud- 
son Smith’s intentions are good, but his statements are uncon- 
sciously biased by the idea that the cause of foreign missions 
will suffer unless these particular missionaries are ‘ vindicated.’ 
His account of their doings, therefore, is much less candid than 
the avowals of Dr. Ament and Mr. Tewksbury themselves. 
Where Dr. Ament and Mr. Tewksbury, in China, have stated 
the facts squarely and defended the irregularity of their proceed- 
ings only on the ground of high emergency superseding the ordi- 
nary moral law, the Rev. Dr. Judson Smith, at his desk in Bos- 
ton, glosses over the questionable transactions with a series of 
euphemisms of which we shall give a few illustrations. - 

“The unlawful occupation by the missionaries of Chinese es- 
tablishments deserted by Boxers or alleged‘ Boxer sympathizers’ 
and the unlawful conversion by the missionaries of objects of 
value found in those houses are compared by Dr. Smith—will it 
be believed ?—to the occupation and use of the British Legation 
by the other legationers during the siege: 


“*In the absence of all native authority, with the knowledge 
and approval of Mr. Conger and other ambassadors, two colonies 
were established in different parts of Peking, in courts aban- 
doned by their owners, and were supported from the resources 
found in those courts; just as the ambassadors and all the rest 
in the siege had been kept alive by what they found within their 
reach in the British Legation.’ 


“What Dr. Judson Smith describes as ‘support from the re- 
sources found in these courts,’ Dr. Ament has already described, 
without mincing words, as ‘selling off the stuff found in the pal- 
ace he [the missionary] took as a residence.’ 

“Dr. Judson Smith says further that the missionaries have 
denied ‘the charge of looting.” Mr. Conger also has said, ‘The 
missionaries did not loot." But Dr. Ament, in an article dic- 
tated and revised by himself for publication in 7e Sun, has 
bluntly admitted the looting and even attempted to justify it. 
We quote his own words [the italics are 7he Sun's]: 


“*In explanation of anything the missionaries may have done 
in the line of looting, it is only right to say that a famine was 
predicted for the coming winter, that they had hundreds of peo- 
ple in their charge who were in immediate need of food, clothing, 
and shelter, and who looked to the missionaries for assistance, 
It is but justice to them to say that if in the ardor of their desire 
to provide for their people they did some things that attracted 
criticism, they did it with the best of intentions.’ 


“And in an interview at Kobe, Dr. Ament, while on his way 
home to this country in Mr. Conger’s company, gave an amazing 
picture of his experience in ‘selling stuff’ that did not belong to 
him. We are now quoting from the Kobe //era/d of April 6: 


‘*“The Tungchau mission, through Mr. Tewksbury, were sell- 
ing things at Prince Yu’s residence, and Miss Smith, of the 
London Mission, was selling off stuff from Boxer premises she 
had taken for her people. Mine was the last sale of the three. 
There were no especially valuable things on our premises—the 
owner was a broken-down Mongol prince; one sable robe, num- 
bers of fox and squirrel-skin garments, and a large number of 
garments of inferior quality. The sale lasted two weeks.” 

‘Did you have it at stated times of day, then?” 

‘“No, at any time when the officers came. I had an experi- 
enced Chinaman put a value on the things, and I then charged 
about one-half or two-thirds of the value they would have brought 
in ordinary times. The officers were very glad to purchase at 
those rates.” 

‘Then there was no regular sale?” 

‘“ No, the things were marked, and the officers would come and 
go, prowling around the rooms and bringing to me what they 
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wanted while I was going on with my work, and this, as I say, 
went on for about a fortnight. When they saw what things 
were wanted, some of our Christians borrowed a little money 
and went on the streets and purchased fur garments from Rus- 
sian or Sikh soldiers, and brought them in and sold them to the 
officers at a good profit.” ’ 


“Thus was the palace occupied in the absence of its proprietor 
by the Rev. Dr. Ament turned into a receptacle and mart for 
stolen goods; not stolen, he asserts, by the ‘Christians’ who 
brought the stuff in, but by them purchased on speculation from 
the original looters and sold under Dr. Ament’s supervision at a 
good profit. . . . If the Rev. Dr. Judson Smith blinks the word 
loot, the Rev. Dr. W. S. Ament doesn’t. We wonder whether 
the first-named divine has really read all the evidence afforded 
by his own chief witness.” 


In its issue of May 6, commenting on Mr. Tewksbury’s state- 
ment concerning the one-third “primitive indemnity” (possibly 
a misprint for Junztive indemnity) in excess of actual damages, 
and the missionaries’ demand that ‘suitable locations shall be 
provided for a Christian chapel” by the Chinese, 7he Sum says: 


“Instead of showing a perfect understanding of the facts about 
the exaction and collection of the ‘indemnity’ and the additional 
fine of thirty-three and one-third per cent., the Rev. Dr. Judson 
Smith manifests either an astonishing ignorance of what Dr. 
Ament and Mr. Tewksbury have admitted that they did, or dis- 
creditable willingness to blur and obscure with unctuous gener- 
alities the specific facts. . . . In addition to indemnity for life 
destroyed and damages for property up to its full value and one- 
third beyond, a grant of land for a mission chapel was exacted, 
according to Mr. Tewksbury, wherever a site was ‘desired’ by 
the missionaries. When we bear in mind the fact that the as- 
sessment and collection of the damages for the sufferers, and the 
imposition of the additional thirty-three and one-third per cent. 
‘to be used as designated by the church,’ and the acquisition of 
chapel sites wherever desired by the missionaries, were all prose- 
cuted under lynch law, we turn again with some confusién of 
mind to the Rev. Dr. Judson Smith’s conclusion that ‘the closer 
we investigate the clearer is their course, the nobler seem their 
deeds.’ 

“No statement yet from any source has explained satisfactorily 
the additional penalty which Mr. Tewksbury, as reported by Dr. 
Judson Smith, describes as a ‘ primitive indemnity,’ and of which 
Dr. Ament says more candidly: ‘In most cases a sum equal to 
about one-third of the above indemnity was demanded for the 
church.’ ... Neither Dr. Ament nor Minister Conger, whom 
Dr. Judson Smith represents as having approved the illegal de- 
scent upon the villages for the collection of a primitive or puni- 
tive indemnity, as the case may be, has thrown any light upon 
the character of the moral suasion, or coercion, or terrorism, or 
fear of the military, which induced the Chinese of the village to 
over their taels.” 


Mr. Ament’s own explanation of the ‘one-third extra” is given 
in an interview in Chicago, quoted in the Springfield Republican 
pay (May 4), as follows: 


“Let it be understood that the clan is the unit of Chinese soci- 
ety, not the individual. The clan is responsible for the actions 
of its members. If a member goes wrong, the whole community 
is held responsible. If one member is promoted it works to the 
advantage of the whole community. In the various clans were 
people who had no property. They had to be cared for, and it 
was for their support that the extra one-third was assessed. 
This is one of the principles of Chinese society that is to be com- 
mended. In this connection let me say that it is the policy of 
the missionaries to conserve everything in Chinese society that 
is conducive to good morals.” 


In a previous explanation, made to 7he Sun, he had said: 


“In general the process has been as follows: To demand the 
rebuilding of houses or an equivalent in money, to demand pay- 
ment for tools and grains carried off, or for animals stolen; in 
case the head of a family had been murdered, or one who was 
the provider, the sum of 500 taels is demanded for the support of 
the survivor. In most cases, a sum equal to about one-third of 
the above-mentioned indemnity was demanded for the church, 
which sum was used more or less entirely to provide for the 
present needs of distressed people.” 
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This, says the Springfield Repudlican, “is an explanation 
which does not explain, and it is to be hoped that Dr. Ament 
will try again to clear up the point”: 


“It is hard to comprehend the equity of collecting an extra 
sum ‘for the church,’ equal to one-third of the indemnities col- 
lected for persons who had suffered losses, said extra sum to be 
used for ‘distressed persons,’ who apparently had lost nothing 
of sufficient value to warrant the collection of indemnities for 
them. Who were those ‘distressed people’? What was the real 
basis of their claims? In his Chicago statement Dr. Ament 
speaks of them as persons ‘who had no property,’ the inference 
being that they had had no property at any time. Were they in 
reality converts whom the missionaries had been accustomed to 
support and whom they still felt constrained to feed and clothe? 
In that case they made their indigent protégés a charge upon the 
Chinese villages, notwithstanding that no indemnity could be 
collected for them on the ground that they had suffered losses in 
life or property.” 


In The Independent (May 9), Mr. Ament writes a short de- 
fense of his actions. He says nothing further about “the one- 


third excess” indemnity, but claims the authority of Mr. Conger 
for all that was done by the American missionaries. 





CHURCH UNITY AS SEEN FROM THREE 
DIFFERENT STANDPOINTS. 


HE subject of church unity, which has occupied so large a 
place in the religious horizon of late years, was discussed 
under novel conditions at the annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Association of Congregational Churches, held in Baltimore on 
April 24. Three plans for Christian unity were presented: the 
first, by the Rev. Dr. W. H. Ward, editor of The Jndependent, 
on behalf of the Congregationalists; the second, by Bishop 
Paret, of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Maryland, on be- 
half of Anglicans; and the third, by the Rev. M. F. Foley, rector 
of St. Paul’s Roman Catholic Church, Baltimore, who repre- 
sented Cardinal Gibbons. 

Dr. Ward’s plan was that all who accept the discipleship of 
Christ and “love His church and its work” should unite on the 
basis of “liberty of conscience in the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures and in the administration of the church.” 
(we quote from Zhe Pi/ot, Boston, May 4) : 


He continued 


“Liberty is our word and message. We would have in the 
same universal church congregations that baptize infants and 
those that baptize nobody; conferences that want bishops and 
those that want none. We would have many denominations 
unite organically, and others that are not ready for it unite fed- 
eratively, but all recognizing, fellowshiping all. Ours is a very 
simple, we believe the only feasible, way for church union until 
we can melt all minds into one mold, something not to be desired 
even if it were possible.” 


Dr. Paret's plan is, naturally, more organic than the Congre- 
gational one. He wishes the church to have “the oneness of the 
living tree.” The living tree, he adds, “was Christ’s own em- 
blem for His church and its oneness.” He then lays down the 
well-known ‘“ Lambeth Quadrilateral,” prepared by the Anglican 
bishops of England and America in 1888 as a basis of church 
unity. These four essentials are (we quote from The Church 
Standard, Prot. Episc.) : 


(1) The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as 
‘containing all things necessary to salvation,’ and as being the 
rule and ultimate standard of faith. 

‘“*(2) The Apostles’ Creed, as the baptismal symbol; and the 
Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of the Christian faith. 

““(3) The two sacraments ordained by Christ Himself—Bap- 
tism and the Supper of the Lord—ministered with unfailing use 
of Christ’s words of institution, and of the elements ordained by 
Him. 

“‘(4) The historic episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of 
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its administration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples 
called of God into the unity of His church.” 


Dr. Paret added: 


“TI do not look for any absorption of one body by another or 
any great coalescing of different denominations. I think it 
must come by the slow process of growth of individual character 
in Christian knowledge and in love. But, whether I am right or 
wrong in my belief, let us lovingly pray for it, work for it, hope 
for it, and patiently wait for it.” 


The Roman Catholic plan for Christian unity was thus given 
by Father Foley: 


“I desire to say with Cardinal Gibbons that I can not conceive 
any practical plan for the ecclesiastical union of all who bear the 
Christian name which does not recognize: 

“1, Some authority, living and acting, that can definitely say 
what is or is not divinely revealed truth, since upon Christ’s rev- 
elation His church must be grounded. 

“2. The obligation of receiving in its entirety Christian revela- 
tion, since Christ’s work in giving a revelation would be, to say 
the least, useless if each individual were left free to accept or 
reject that revelation, or any part of it, as his whim might dic- 
tate. 

‘3. That since Christ left a revelation He must have left some 
authorized interpreter of it; otherwise it would be a puzzle given 
to unaided ignorance, something which the ‘unlearned and un- 
stable’ might ‘wrest to their own destruction.’ 

“4, That since the mission of Christ’s church is to ‘teach all 
nations to observe all things whatsoever He has commanded,’ 
there must be some teacher teaching in Christ’s name and ‘as 
one having authority ’ to guide His people unerringly in the way 
of truth. All that can be said on this great subject has been 
stated by Leo XIII. on Christian unity, when he says: 


“*Tt is sufficiently well known unto you that no small share of 
our thoughts and of our care is devoted to the endeavor of bring- 
ing back to the fold, placed under the guardianship of Jesus 
Christ, Chief Pastor of souls, sheep that have strayed. Bent 
upon this, we have thought it most conducive to this salutary 
end and purpose to outline the model and, as it were, the linea- 
ments of the church. Among these the most worthy of our chief 
consideration is unity. This the divine Author impressed on it 
as a lasting sign of truth and unconquerable strength.’ ” 





MODERN ISRAEL AND ITS IDEALS. 


N the course of a discussion of the longings and hopes of mod- 
ern Israel, the A/te Glaudbe, of Leipsic, speaks of a “re- 
markable movement” going on in Israel, especially in Germany. 
This movement appears to be in the direction of Zionism. We 
condense the writer’s statements as follows: 


“ Altho officially the Jews are recognized by modern law as the 
equals of their Christian neighbors, they evidently do not feel 
themselves at home in the present surroundings. Antisemitism 
is not only a political but also a social power, against which all 
of the wealth of modern Judaism is helpless. A large portion of 
the Jewish youth in Central Europe, in order to find access to the 
positions of power and influence in the state and in society, sub- 
mit to baptism and nominally become Christians. As officially 
reported, the average number of Jews who each year enter the 
churches is in Germany alone about five hundred, while in Aus- 
tria it is proportionally larger. In the parliament, peculiar Jew- 
ish interests find but feeble defenders; not even does political 
liberalism have the courage to combat antisemitism. This the 
Jews themselves feel, and they are not able to summon up cour- 
age to insist upom recognition socially and politically, and are 
often ready to deny their Jewish descent. 

It is this quasi-inferior position in public life that has induced 
the Jews themselves to call for a “general Jewish convention,” 
which is to devise ways and means to remedy this trouble. In 
some of the preliminary meetings held for this purpose, the ques- 
tion whether the Jews are a nation or only a religious communion 
was vigorously debated, some speakers maintaining that Israel 
as a nation has no possible future, its mission in this respect 
having been fulfilled. It is noteworthy that all speakers who 
expressed sentiments of this kind were coldly received, while 
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those who maintained that the Jews still constitute a nation were 
applauded to the echo, and those who pictured the national fu- 
ture of the peculiar people in glowing words were enthusiasti- 
cally cheered. The ideals of Zionism evidently are expressive of 
the hopes and longings of many sections of modern Israel; and 
facts like these, after the emancipation politically of the Jews for 
many decades, show that the purposes which modern liberal 
legislation had in these reforms, namely, that the Jews should 
amalgamate with the various nations, will never be achieved. 
Israel evidently still hopes to become a nation.—7Z7rans/ation 
made for Tue LiTeRARY DIGEsT, 





THE AMERICAN PASSION PLAY. 


NCE in ten years American journals devote the skill of 
artist and writer to delineations of the drama acted by 
rude peasant folk in a distant Bavarian village, and thousands 
of Americans take the long journey thither to witness it; and 
yet, a late writer points out, they could have beheld, without 
leaving the confines of America, ‘‘a drama based on the same 
motive as that at Ober-Ammergau, but more intense, more real, 
more tragic than any ever attempted by the peasants of Ba- 
varia.” In The Home Magazine (May) Mr. Gilbert Cramer 
writes : 


“*Know well thine own land’ is a wise command, and one 
that should be taken into careful account by those Americans 
who have yet to learn that in their own country there is an order 
whose members at dozens of different places yearly represent 
Christ’s journey to His crucifixion, bearing crosses of crushing 
weight along paths of cruel stones and cactus to a mimic Cal- 
vary, whereon takes place the flesh-and-blood crucifixion of an 
unworthy representative of the Redeemer. More than 300 years 
ago the order of Los Hermanos Penitentes—The Penitent Broth- 
ers—was founded in Spain. Brought to Mexico, and afterward 
to what is now New Mexico, by the Franciscan friars, who kept 
step with the conguistadores, the order soon secured a firm and 
lasting foothold among the brave but ignorant and fanatic peo- 
ple who sprang from Spain’s contribution to the New World.” 


It is chiefly in Lent that the Penitentes are active. On every 
Friday in that season occur their terrible self-tortures, in which 
the flagellants apply their heavy whips to their naked backs 
while marching from morning until evening in a religious pro- 
cession. But it is on Good Friday that the most interesting cere- 
mony occurs—the drama of the crucifixion. This begins with a 
march, from the morada to a cross on a neighboring hill—called 
“the Procession of the Blood of Christ.” At the foot of the cross, 
the cross-bearers throw themselves upon the ground and with 
the heavy beams resting upon their backs lie prostrate for many 
minutes. Then the procession returns and the Penitentes retire 
within the morada. ‘The writer continues: 


“The supreme moment of the day is now at hand. Willing 
Brothers of Light burrow out a deep hole, a few yards from the 
morada, and lay a large cross beside it. Presently the Hermano 
Mayor, with two of his assistants, come forth from the morada 
leading a blood-stained figure, clad only in white drawers and 
black head-bag. In some places the prospective occupant of the 
cross is yearly chosen by lot, but at Taos he is a volunteer. 
Without flinching, and with no sign of fear, he walks to the 
prostrate cross and lays himself at full length upon it. Instantly 
two stalwart Brothers of Light seize the ends of a stout hempen 
rope, and lash the arms, trunk, and legs of the victim to the tim- 
bers of the cross. Others, without delay, lift the beam, with its 
living burden, and drop it into the waiting hole, which is at once 
filled up with loose dirt and stones. Formerly it was the prac- 
tise to spike the victim to the cross, and deaths among the cruci- 
fied were not uncommon; but so persistent has been the opposi- 
tion of both church and state to all the practises of the Penitentes 
that nailing to the cross is now practised only in a few remote 
hamlets. In other places, as already indicated, recourse is had 
to binding with the rope, that has first been soaked in water. The 
victim fares badly enough, even under the new order. The 
weight of the hanging man causes the wet rope to sink deeper 
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into the flesh and stays the circulation of the blood. The skin 
assumes a purple hue, and then turns slowly to a black, while 
the closed eyes and drooping head soon give token that the suf- 
ferer has relapsed into unconsciousness. Already an intense 
hush has fallen upon the group gathered at the foot of the cross, 
where lies a black-capped penitent barebacked upon a bed of 
cactus. The other brothers, their brows clasped in crowns of 
cactus, stand motionless as statues, their eyes lifted in reverent 
awe to the central figure. Here and there lips are seen to move 
in silent prayer, but the only sounds that are heard are the low 
sobs of some kneeling woman. 

“The moments drag with painful weariness, and seem to have 
lengthened into hours before the Hermano Mayor gives the sig- 
nal to lower the cross. This done, the Brothers of Light quickly 
loose the bonds of the crucified one, and the motionless form is 
dragged into the morada, to be brought to life again. Even 
since nailing has gone out of fashion there are times when the 
body taken from the cross gives no sign of life, and is never seen 
in public after it is carried into the morada. 

“The crucifixion over, the cross-bearers, cactus-bearers, and 
self-whippers, with their attendants, resume their grisly marches 
between morada and graveyard, and these are kept up till sun- 
set. About eight o’clock in the evening the /zmed/as or ‘dark’ 
services—designated to represent the arrival of the soul in Pur- 
gatory—are held in aclosed and unlighted room. Only active 
members are admitted; and to the huddled watchers outside 
comes nothing but groans and sobs and the clank of chains. At 
the end of an hour the procession returns to the morada; the 
door is closed, and until midnight the Penitentes are busied with 
prayer. Then the door creaks once more, and dark forms scatter 
to the four quarters of the compass. ‘Till Lent comes again the 
Brotherhood has balanced its account with God.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


IN referring to the regulations governing elective study im some of the 
leading American universities, we inadvertently included Harvard among 
the number of those which require students to select one major and two 
minors at the outset of their course (THE LITERARY DIGEST, April 13). 
This plan, which is quite general in advanced or graduate study both in 
this country and Germany, does not, a Harvard man reminds us, prevail 
at Harvard in undergraduate work for the degree of B.A. The require- 
minte there is to choose a certain amount of work from a very wide range 
of electives, and the studies actually selected may be either few or numer- 
ous. 


AT the Golden Rule meeting recently held in New York under the aus- 
pices of the De Hirsch Monument Association (THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
April 13), it was resolved to organize a Golden Rule Brotherhood, for the 
purpose, first, of “teaching the world to appreciate and practise the Golden 
Rule”; second, of “eradicating racial prejudice and religious intolerance”; 
third, of “advocating and advancing peace, and uniting men in a universal 
fraternity.” The organization is wholly non-sectarian, and it is expected 
that Jew, Christian, Confucian, and all other believers in brotherhood will 
be equally interested, as they all have an equal right to lay claim to the 
“Golden Rule.” The chairman of the committee on organization is Mr. 
James Talcott, of 7 West Fifty-seventh Street. “We feel,” say the com- 
mittee, “that no argument is needed to emphasize the timeliness of such a 
brotherhood, and the great good it can accomplish in teaching men to prac- 
tise the principles of religion and of American citizenship—namely, free- 
dom, equality, and fraternity.” 


MR. WILLARD S. MATTOX, of the Christian Science Publication Com- 
mittee of New York State, writes us concerning’ Dr. Carroll’s statistics 
which appeared in our columns April 13: 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: Dr. H. K. Carroll’s estimate of the 
membership of the Christian Science Churches, as tabulated by him along 
with other denominational statistics, is incorrect. Whatever his source of 
information, he has been misled as to the facts, Christian Science has not 
decreased in membership during any year since its discovery and found- 
ing. There are no statistics compiled by the Christian Science Church 
showing the total membership throughout the world. It is impossible, 
therefore, for Dr. Carroll to base his figures on any exact knowledge of his 
own. The total number of Christian Scientists in 1899 was not 100,000, and 
it Was not 90,000 in 1890. While the statistics for all the Christian Science 
churches throughout the world are not obtainable, we know the member- 
ship of The First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass., the mother 
church. In July, 1889, this was 14,843; in 1890 in was 18,131, an increase in 
one year of 3,288. This marvelous growth in the mother church is indica- 
tive of the rapid development of the general movement in the field. 
Thirty-eight new branch churches were established in this year, between 
1889 and 1900, when Dr. Carroll says there was a falling-off in membership 
of 10,000. The number of public reading-rooms associated with Christian 
Science churches has multiplied in ratio corresponding to the increase of 
membership in the mother church. In fact, all the figures within our 
reach, all the signs of the times, locally and abroad, point to a state of 
affairs the reverse of that indicated by Dr. Carroll’s statistics, which are 
not correct in any particular. WILLARD S. Matrox. 





[May 18, 1901 
FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE BRITISH BUDGET. 


“T°HE British Budget for 1901, as proposed by Sir Michael 

Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the Exchequer, has been the 
main theme of discussion in the European press for several 
weeks. The chief proposal of this budget, which 7he Spectator 
(London) characterizes as ‘“‘the most momentous of modern 
times in any country,” is to increase greatly the indirect taxa- 
tion of the empire; and it is to this proposal that most of the 
newspaper comment is directed. In brief, the Chancellor's 
statement is as follows: 


The estimated expenditure for the current year is, in round 
figures, $938,000,000, and the revenue, on the existing basis of 
taxation, approximately, $661,000, 000, leaving a deficit of $277,- 
000,000, which, however, will be slightly reduced by a number 
of “little saving processes.” This deficit the Chancellor pro- 
poses to deal with by suspending the sinking fund, by levying 
new taxes (estimated to yield $55,000,000 a year), and by raising 
a new consols loan of $300,000,000. The new taxes are to be dis- 
tributed as follows: $1.04 per hundredweight duty on refined 
sugar, with corresponding duties of 50 cents and 41 cents on mo- 
lasses and glucose respectively ; 25 cents per ton duty on exported 
coal; and an addition of four cents to the income tax. 


British newspaper comment varies from the verdict of 7he 
Morning Post (London), that the budget is “‘a vast improve- 
ment on anything the country has seen for many years, bold and 
statesmanlike enough to be heralded as beginning a new era in 
our financial history,” to the characterization of 7he Express 
(London), which calls the proposals “cowardly, unimaginative, 
and mechanical, sure to bring only injury to the country and 
discredit to the ministry.” 

The general tone of British comment is one of regret that new 
forms of indirect taxation, particularly the export duty on coal, 
were found necessary; but at the same time indicates ready 
acceptance of the inevitable. We reproduce some of the more 
striking comments. 

The Chancellor, says 7he Spectator, has arranged his budget 
with great skill, and with a “due regard to the essential princi- 


, 


ples of our fiscal system.” Referring to the drain on the national 


treasury caused by the Boer war, 7he Spectator says: 


“We believe that in spite of the injury done to our fiscal sys- 
tem, and the drain on the national resources, the war has been 
of immense indirect advantage tous. We had to fight, as we 
have just said, in order to decide whether South Africa should 
be purely Dutch and outside the empire, or Dutch and British, 
as Canada is French and English, but within the empire; but 
this necessity might have brought us little indirect gain. As it 
is, however, we believe that the war has saved us from a position 
of very great peril. Ithas shown us that our army had become de- 
moralized, not by peace, but by the easy triumphs won in native 
wars. We had made war in too amateur a way, and had won 
victories too easily. The Boers have made us realize how seri- 
ous a business war is, and how absolutely necessary it is to be 
prepared at all points. Had we fought a formidable European 
state two years ago the position would have been one of serious 
peril. As it is, we should have no fear of the results.” 


The budget, says 7he Speaker (London), paints a picture of 
the national finances ‘“‘in colors as black as could be desired by 
the bitterest enemy of England.” ‘The whole financial policy of 
the ministry, continues this journal, is the “most deplorable ex- 
ample of poltroonery ever exhibited by a prosperous community 
of civilized men.” It says, in conclusion : 

“Of the four great wars which made the national debt, the war 
against our American colonies, the war against the French re- 
public, the (Crimean) war for the integrity of Turkish territory, 
and the war against the Boer republics, all except the third and 


the least costly have been the sole handiwork of the Tory Party 
—cheered on of course in the shouting stage by a few Whig or 
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Liberal imperialists. Sir William Harcourt sums up the drift 
and meaning of their whole policy in two words: Conscription 
and protection. Both are now very near....... 
“Meanwhile there are many signs that the prosperity of the 
country is beginning to decline. . . . The commercial crisis in 
Russia and the depression in Germany will account for reduc- 
tions in exports to twoof our best customers for some time to 
come. And as for South Africa, every month’s delay in the re- 
turn of the chosen people to Johannesburg makes a crash in the 
Kafir circus more probable. Besides a falling-off of the produc- 
tion of gold aways tends to dulness of trade as well as to lower 




















CLIMBING THE WAR PYRAMID. 


JOHN BULL: “This is all very well, but whenever shall I get to the top?” 
— Westminster Gazette. 


prices. But the stoppage of the gold-fields is a comparatively 
insignificant factor. It is the constant drain of money to South 
Africa, the consumption every week of from one and a half to 
two millions sterling that constitutes the real economic danger. 
The policy of borrowing is almost certain to lead to heavy fail- 
ures. Consols have fallen from 113 to g5. . . . British credit has 
already fallen below French for almost the first time since the 
Napoleonic wars.” 


“Perhaps the least unpopular budget that could have been 
framed,” says 7#e Saturday Review (London) ; “not an origi- 
nal or comprehensive financial scheme, but, on the whole, a fair 
tho commonplace plan for meeting an enormous deficit.” 

We can not congratulate the Chancellor, says 7he Standard 
(London) ; “on the whole, the budget indicates a regrettable 
absence of statesmanlike resource.” All classes have acquiesced 
in the extraordinary war expenditure, says 7he S¢. James's Ga- 
zette (London), and should, therefore, take their share in the 
unpleasant duty of footing the bill without whimpering. John 
Bull has braced his broad back to carry his new load without 
a quiver, says The Daily Telegraph (London), which adds: 
“What has struck the imagination of every foreign power, on the 
other hand, is that Parliament and the money market have pro- 
vided the Chancellor of the Exchequer with a sum closely ap- 
proaching the famous five milliards wrung by Bismarck from 
France.” 

The Liberal journals, altho commending the Chancellor for his 
courage and honesty in facing a bad state of affairs, bitterly 
comment-on the drain caused by the war in South Africa. Zhe 
Guardian (Manchester) points out the fact that the war taxes 
will not end when the war ends: 


“The ugly fact is that we are paying war taxes, as they are 
called, and not paying for the war with them. We are paying 
for the war by borrowing, and, on the strength of appeals to 
bear the necessary expenses of a special crisis, we are paying 
at extravagant and rapidly rising rates for the ordinary, or 
what may be termed the non-war, administration of the country. 
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There is a delusive idea abroad that if the war comes to an 
end, the war taxes will come to an end with it. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach does a good service by showing that in all 
probability they will not, and would not even if Dutch South 
Africa could be held down for nothing, afid if it cost nothing to 
bring into cultivation again the wilderness that the war has 
made. ‘There is only too much likelihood that with the advance 
of the decline in trade which has now begun and the consequent 
decline in the productiveness of the existing taxes, the rates of 
taxation will have to be increased in order to bring in the same 
actual sum. In fact, there is every reason to fear that even if a 
peace, of which there is as yet no sign, were to come, we should 
have our special war taxes raised rather than lowered during the 
years succeeding it.” 


Tory finance, observes 7he Daily News (London), may be 
summed up in the statement that nineteen months of war have 
wiped out the savings made in twenty years of peace. It con- 
tinues : 


“To-day, thanks to the fact that a national crisis finds our 
finances in the hands of the party of privilege and reaction, we 
are entering under Tory guidance the thorny path of protection. 
For that is what all this chaos of warring voices and indignant 
protests means. The foundations of our trade are being shaken, 
its freedom is being shackled, and with the loss of freedom the 
claim of sectional interests to protection becomes insistent. 
With the wakening of the spirit of protection comes the peril of 
retaliation from our commercial rivals abroad. We look to the 
Liberal Party—the party of free trade—to fight this disastrous 
policy at every step.” 


The export duty on coal has excited the most bitter denuncia- 
tion. “Acrude and mischievous device,” says 7he Westminster 
Gazette (London). “It will place the British exporter at the 
mercy of his foreign rivals,” declares Zhe South Wales Daily 
News (Swansea), in the great Welsh coal section. 

The coal duty is the worst part of the budget, 7he Daily 
News (London) maintains. “Export duties,” it holds, “are 
thoroughly unsound in principle, because they interfere with 
trade, and discourage commercial intercourse with other coun- 
tries.” 

The Northern Whig (Belfast), however, says: “Only a short 
time ago the coal owners, as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach reminded 
them, were talking of 
putting on no less than 
two shillings per ton for 
their own benefit, and it 
is difficult to see why 





two shillings in the coal 
owners’ pocket would be 
a good thing and harm- 
less to the trade while 
one shilling in the Chan- 
cellor’s pocket would 
mean ruin.” 

Most of the Canadian 














papers express disap- 
pointment over the bud- THE AMERICANIZATION OF JOHN BULL, 
get. While imposing a _ Since we must seek in Yankee land 
K The very boots in which we stand 
duty upon sugar, why, Widnes ao 4 ° 
* I & y Their steel for rails, their corn for bread, 
they ask, could not Sir Their heiresses for peers to wed— 
Michael Hicks- Beach _ gince standard libraries we sell 
have given some prefer- Spelt in the way they choose to spell, 
’Tis time the Bull that once we knew 
Assumed their national costume, too. 
—Daily Mail, London. 


ence in favor of West 
Indian and Queensland 
products? 

Events (Ottawa) regards the budget as the most important 
since the abolition of the corn laws, and of “grave significance ” 
to Canada. Zhe Weekly Sun (Toronto) also looks upon the 
budget as a warning to Canadians. It says: “Canada so far has 
shared the excitement, the glory, the honors; but borne little of 
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the burden. She has found the transportation, but Great Britain 
has found the pay. It will not be so forthe future. If Canada 
is to participate in imperial wars and adventures, she will have 
to pay her share.” . 

The continental European press takes an unusual amount of 
interest in the budget proposals. Few of the French papers can 
refrain from flinging a taunt to the effect that ‘war is a great 
thing, but somebody must pay the piper.” The Zemfs (Paris) 
contrasts the good old days of peace, when Peel and Gladstone 
were able to make British finances a model, with this terribly 
expensive epoch of latter-day imperialism. The Chancellor of 
the British Exchequer, says the Zemfs, “‘has abolished the free 
breakfast table, and opened the door to the partizans of reciproc- 
ity tariffs which are the forerunners of protection.” The /our- 
nal des Débats (Paris) considers the budget scheme “technically 
businesslike,” but adds: “It is a scandal to behold the represen- 
tative of a government which let loose so light-heartedly the 
present war justify his financial system by the remark that it is 
good to show the nation that the poor as well as the rich have to 
suffer from the consequences of the war.” In general, the 
Débats believes that Englishmen, in order to avoid further tax- 
ation, will insist upon the Government’s concluding as speedy 
and honorable a peace as possible, ““even if Mr. Chamberlain’s 
reputation does suffer.” The financial statement of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, declares the /igaro (Paris), may be justified by 
present circumstances, but it is “certainly condemned by the ex- 
perience of half acentury.” It continues: 


“For fifty years all the economists of France and Europe have 
cited as a model the financial policy of Great Britain. The sup- 
pression of loans, the regular reduction of debts, freedom from 
taxation of necessities, in fact all the reforms that continental 
nations have failed to realize, were normally applied across the 
Channel, and the results proved their excellence. The debt of 
nineteen milliards of francs in 1876 fell, twenty-four years later, 
to sixteen milliards. Public wealth increased enormously. By 
means of peace, liberalism, and economy, Great Britain gradually 
raised herself to an incomparable prosperity. Imperialism has 
changed all this. The Transvaal war has been frightfully ex- 
pensive. The reduction of the debt, scrupulously carried out 
for so many years, was first diminished and then suspended. 
Loans have reappeared. . . . The measures now proposed are 
a real abandonment of the financial principles of England. 
During these many years she has sought after and realized a 
system that levied no taxes upon an article of necessity, yet now 
she puts a tax on sugar. For many years she has believed in 
the sovereign virtue of free trade ; now she considers that when 
she is at war, foreigners must pay some of her expenses. For 
decades she has refused to allow a generation responsible for 
entering upon a war to place the cost on its descendants by 
means of a loan; now she has given up these scruples and does 
not hesitate to draw a bill on the future in order to liquidate the 
embarrassments of the present.” 


The whole financial policy of the Conservative ministry, con- 
cludes the /igaro, has brought an end to an exemplary period 
of wisdom and prosperity and inaugurated a kind of decadence. 

The German press gives free vent to its usual Schadenfreude 
(joy at another’s misfortune) over the financial effects of the war 
in South Africa. Most of the comment is on the sugar import 
and coal export duties. The Areuz-Zettung (Berlin), generally 
regarded as the organ of Dr. von Miquel, the retiring Prussian 
Minister of Finance, declares that the coal duties will favor the 
competition of German coal in the German coast districts as well 
as in Belgium, Holland, and other parts of Europe; but, on the 
other hand, it points out that an advantage not to be underrated 
is given to the British iron industry. The production of conti- 
nental products which are bound to use British coal will be ren- 
dered more costly. A decrease in the price of England’s coal at 
home, it also contends, will be followed by a reduction in the 
cost of British production and a corresponding increase in Eng- 
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land’s competing power in the world’s markets. This is ex- 
pected to have a bad effect on German industry in particular. 
The Bérsen-Courter (Berlin) also declares that the competition 
of English raw iron will be henceforth much keener in Germany. 
The export duty on coal, says this journal, is “in direct opposi- 
tion to the high principles which have hitherto governed British 
trade.” The Polttische Nachrichten (Berlin) argues in the 
same vein. The Neuweste Nachrichten (Berlin), in commenting 
on the sugar duty, remarks: “It is possible that the countries 
which grant bounties on the export of sugar will at last get tired 
of providing the British consumer with cheap sugar, especially 
when they see that by a continuance of the present system they 
will be helping to bear the cost of the South African war.” ‘This 
journal says in conclusion: ‘‘There is something of greatness 
and self-sacrifice in the sudden submission, by the British Gov- 
ernment, of a bill involving an increase of taxes and duties to the 
extent of several hundred million marks, and in the House of 
Commons agreeing to it at a single sitting.” 

Vienna newspaper comment is to the general effect that Great 
Britain has abandoned free trade. The English people, says the 
Neues Wiener Tagedblatt, have ‘““made a breach in Cobden’s 
policy, and the whole structure of international trade has received 
a powerful shock which will be felt throughout the world.” 
Other papers believe that the duty on sugar will injure Austrian 
industry in this product. The Fremdendlatt, semi-official, de- 
clares that England has again proved her practical business 
sense in throwing part of the costs of the war on the foreigner. — 
Translations made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 





UNIVERSITY REFORM IN RUSSIA. 


HE appointment by the Czar of Gen. Peter S. Vannovsky 

as Minister of National Education appears to have given 
general satisfaction in Russia. Every section of the press of the 
empire welcomes the appointment and sees in it a pledge of con- 
ciliation, reform, and a more liberal policy toward the university 
students. The ex- 
ception to this rule 





is found in two ul- 
tra-reactionary 
newspapers which 
have advocated the 
reduction of the 
number of schools. 
The Czar’s rescript 
making the appoint- 
ment is regarded as 
highly significant, 
for it recognizes the 
radical defects of the 
present system and 
calls upon General 
Vannovsky to assist 
the Czar in formu- 
lating and applying 
a new and modern 








policy, one suited to 
the spirit of the age 
as well as to the fun- 
damental conditions 
of Russia. 

General Vannovsky is a man eighty years old, who has had but 
little experience in educational matters. He has been minister 
of war and an active soldier, but in investigating previous stu- 








GEN. PETER 8. VANNOVSKY, 


New Russian Minister of Education. 


dent disturbances he proved himself humane, progressive, and 
in sympathy witb the dissatisfied youth. Prince Mestchorki, in 
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his Grashdanin (St. Petersburg), referring to the delight with 
which Vannovsky’s appointment has been received in all circles, 
says: 

“It might seem as if the selection of a purely military man must 
excite in some quarters the fear of a drastic reaction; yet the 
effect has been the reverse. Everybody tells us that the stu- 
dents are pleased and convinced of the new minister’s sympathy 
with their aspirations and demands. We, too, are grateful for 
this phenomenon, for it shows that, in spite of the efforts of our 
intellectuals to breed confusion and revolt among the students, 
we are still very far from that mental state in which only Robes- 


pierres and Marats would be looked upon as the proper guides of 
our educational world.” 


The Nedielia (weekly, St. Petersburg) makes a furious as- 
sault on the present system and hopes that the Government con- 
templates radical reorganization, both as to curriculum and dis- 
cipline. It says: 


“What has it [the system] given us in the last twenty-five 
years? It has given us incapables, victims of the unhealthy 
‘classical’ studies, hate-inspired revolutionists who had sworn to 
avenge their wasted years, and nameless, impotent nobodies hav- 
ing no interest in real life and trained to dull obedience and 
official routine. 

“In our university courses all live sciences were rigidly ex- 
cluded or kept down to the least possible proportion. The spirit 
of brotherly association, of free and spontaneous intercourse ; the 
influence of university life, the influence of cordial treatment of 
students by professors—all this was banished. Everything 
which binds men together, creates sympathy and mutuality, was 
prohibited. What can such universities do for science, for soci- 
ety? Science in our universities has fallen to the lowest estate.” 


Even the Novoye Vremya, which the students have regarded 
as hostile and which was at one time boycotted by them, expresses 
the sameopinion. ‘“‘ Whatever,” it says,‘ Russia still has of men- 
tal vigor and freshness is due to influences wholly independent 
of the schools. The universities have graduated little Hamlets, 
mediocre pedants. The literature of the university-trained writ- 
ers is a literature of and for the dead, and the science of the same 
people is a colorless, trivial, empty ceremony.” It hopes that all 
this will soon be a thing of the past, the memory of a nightmare, 
and that the ministry of education will put routine aside and call 
to its aid strong, free, original spirits who do not fear intellect and 
modern science. Society, the fathers and mothers of the rising 
generation, expect and sigh for such a change, says the St. Peters- 
burg Viedomosti, another severe critic of the present system, 
which, it asserts, has driven the best men out of the faculties and 
has poisoned the life of thousands of young men. 

The French papers generally comment approvingly on the new 
appointment; but the Zemfs (Paris) fears that General Van- 
novsky is too old a man to accomplish much in the way of a pro- 
gressive policy. The three root causes of the discontent among 
Russian students, says Zhe St. James's Gazette (London), are 
“spiritual tyranny, the suppression of thought, and the suprem- 
acy of the police administration.” These, it thinks, are as yet 
beyond the power of a minister of education to remedy. The 
Russian review Pravo is quoted by 7he Anglo-Russian (Lon- 
don) as follows: 


“Not only statutes but rights—this should be the watchword 
of all true friends of a legal order of things. In converse pro- 
portion to the growth of civilization and the developments of 
national life, the present lifeless system of laws becomes more 
inadequate than ever, and the need for extended personal and 
public rights, guaranteed by statutes, more and more pressing. 
Whoever believes himself capable of satisfying the national as- 
pirations by technical improvements in industry, and the em- 
bodiment of law in a perfectly organized bureaucracy, who be- 
lieves that personal rights simply are a hobby of the obnoxious 
West, with which Russian society might well dispense—he nour- 
ishes a misconception which, compelling men to turn their backs 
upon Europe and their faces toward Siberia, would be dangerous 
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were it not so conspicuously fallacious. No technical advance- 
ments, nor any objective system of laws, will meet the demands 
of the fast developing, grandly proportioned Russian culture 
becoming more and more intricate every day.”— 7rans/ations 
made for Tue LiTeRaryY DIGEST. 





CHINESE OPINION OF THE MANCHURIAN 
TREATY. 


ATIVE public opinion in China, as represented in the Chi- 
nese press, is thorcighly aroused over the secret treaty 
with Russia concerning Manchuria. The native papers are full 
of indignant protests, and high officials such as the Viceroys 
Liu Kun Yi and Chang Chih Tung have repeatedly memorial- 
ized the throne to reject the treaty. Many protests have also 
been sent to the Emperor, the Empress-Dowager, the peace 
plenipotentiaries in Peking, and even the Chinese minister in 
St. Petersburg. Two indignation meetings, unique in Chinese 
history, were recently held in Shanghai and were largely at- 
tended by Chinese of rank and influence. The meetings, as re- 
ported in the Chinese daily papers, show a copying of Western 
ways that is new for China. There is a regularly chosen presi- 
ding officer; a set of resolutions is brought forward; earnest 
speeches are made which show remarkable familiarity with the 
subject, each good point being accorded applause; and tele- 
graphic resolutions are sent to influential persons all over the 
country, and tothe Emperor. Among the speakers at the second 
meeting was a Chinese girl of sixteen, who, it is reported, made 
a very effective speech. Zhe North China Daily News (Shang- 
hai) translates from a native paper the following remarks made 
by her: 


‘People of all ranks and classes seem hopelessly to lack union 
and patriotism. The officials seem to care only for their posts 
and their families, and the people regard themselves as helpless 
‘babies and leave everything in the hands of the officials. This 
is why China is so weak. In foreign countries, such as England, 
America, Japan, every one, in office or not, feels an interest in the 
government, and treats everything in connection with it as his 
own business. Hence, these countries are strong and no one 
dares insult them. The Russo-Chinese agreement shakes the 
very foundation of China, and yet many Chinese seem indiffer- 
ent. The people should be solidly united against this dangerous 
and dishonorable compact. ‘The only persons who seem to be in 
favor of this agreement are Prince Ching and Li Hung Chang.” 


The Chung Wai Jih Pao (Universal Gazette, Peking), in dis- 
cussing Russian methods, observes: 


““We Chinese find it hard to understand the ways of Western- 
ers in the matter of politics, which are both clever and obscure. 
There is in both East and West a use of funds in the conduct of 
the government of which the people are in ignorance. The pub- 
lic funds to be used each year are always made through appro- 
priations. 

“In accomplishing her [Russia’s] objects, money is a small 
consideration. ‘The year before last, China sent an ambassador 
to the court of Russia, and he received attention such as was 
given to the ambassador of no other country. He was accorded 
many audiences with the Czar. Because of the many presents 
and the marked attention, he became a captive of Russia. At 
another time, a governor of one of the provinces, on his way to 
Peking, had business with a Russian bank, and the manager of 
the bank told him that, any time he was in need of funds, he 
might draw on the bank freely. There was another instance of 
a Russian minister’s having given money to one of the under- 
lings of a Chinese minister who went to pay his respects to him. 
Altho a small matter, it showed the disposition of the Russians 
to buy the favor of the Chinese. A man who recently went to 
Tien-Tsin to establish a newspaper received from a Russian con- 
sul an offer to sell 20,000 copies of the paper. The editor, how- 
ever, instead of showing favor to the Russians, exposed their 
methods, and the consul had nothing more to do with the paper. 
Russian agents came to Shanghai in 1899 to investigate the na- 
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tive newspapers, and offered bribes to those who would favor the 
Russian cause; but none of the newspapers would agree. Now 
that the secret treaty has come to light and is being publicly dis- 
cussed, the Russians deny it, and put false representations in 
the mouth of the American minister[referring toa reputed denial 
of the treaty on the part of Minister Conger]. They say it is 
invented by Japan, tho the facts are as clear as day. Even a 
Chinese newspaper has helped the Russians by denying the 
existence of the treaty, most certainly because of some bribe. 
... The indignation meetings in Shanghai do not manifest ha- 
tred of Russia or friendship for England and Japan more than 
others, but they are a recognition that now help is to be looked 
for only from England and Japan. If the secret treaty is agreed 
to at this time, it will mean nothing less than the division and 
destruction of the empire.” 


The Shanghai A/ercury translates from the native daily, Sz 
Pao, the following comment on the treaty: 


“These Eastern encroachments of Russia are all in accordance 
with the will of Peter the Great. But China herself must stiffen 
her opposition to Russia before she can hope to get help from 
any one else. True, Russia does not fear China, but she fears 
the other kingdoms. ...... 

“If we sign it [the treaty], the other nations will not keep their 
hands off, and if we do not, Russia will be displeased. Likea 
man on a tiger’s back he naturally does not know whether it is 
better to keep his seat or get down. The Boxers had the audac- 
ity to attack all the world, but it is not likely that Russia with 
all her ferocity will have the courage gf Tuan Wang and Kangyi 
[Boxer leaders].” 





British Approval of Our Policy in China.—The 
press of Great Britain is almost unanimous in commending our 
Chinese policy. Zhe Times and 7he Daily News (London), 
usually at opposite political poles, seldom lose an opportunity 
to praise our moderation and good sense. The American sug- 
gestions in the far East are always sensible, says 7he Guardian 
(Radical, Manchester). Commenting on Mr. Rockhill’s plan for 
basing the Chinese indemnity on the sum China can afford to 
pay without becoming bankrupt, 74e Guardian says: 

““Compensation there must be; but the assumption throughout 
the negotiations that it is the lower limit that is fixed by the ac- 
tual expenditure of the victors in the war is wholly novel. Be- 
sides, technically we have never been at war with China; what, 
then, is the legal justification of an indemnity? Again, what 
compensation do the powers mean to pay to China for the indis- 
criminate pillage in which their troops have indulged? Surely 
the losses incurred by China through the shameless violation of 
the laws of war by some of the international troops should be 
told off against the expenditure incurred by the powers in pro- 
tecting their legations?” 

Mr. Rockhill’s plan is a common-sense and businesslike prop- 
osition, says Zhe Outlook (London) ; but it fears that the plan 
is too simple for acceptance. Zhe Celestial Empire (Shanghai), 
published under English auspices, sees evidences of an attempt 
on the part of Russia to gain American friendship and even alli- 
ance. This journal quotes the Russian statesman, Prince Ukh- 
tomsky, as declaring that ‘Russian autocracy has nothing in 
common with Cesarism, but is a national idea of unity which 
fits her for alliance with America against English imperialism.” 
It scouts this idea and asserts that Russia and America can 
have nothing in common. Their policies in China are at com- 
plete variance. Russia opposes sending missionaries to China, 
as the enlightenment of the Chinese would mean the failure of 
Russian ambition. But the American missionary, “perhaps 
more than any other, stands for enlightenment.” 





The Future of the Kongo Free State.—The present 
Belgian parliament has the problem before it of providing for the 
future of the Kongo Free State. It is to decide, says 7he Guard- 
tan (Manchester), whether or not it will annex the Kongo State 
to Belgium and whether, if it postpones annexation, it will im- 
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pose any restrictions on “the despotic rule which has discredited 
the Kongo administration and so brought discredit on Belgium 
herself.” The Kongo State, it will be remembered, was organ- 
ized in 1884 as an absolutely free state, under the patronage of 
King Leopold of Belgium. 74e Guardian declares that almost 
all the provisions of the Berlin agreement, which brought the 
state into being, have been violated: 


“Within a few years from its foundation, the Kongo State be- 
gan to throw off the mask and to show that its real aims were 
very different from those set forth at Berlin. Nominally free 
trade was to prevail on the Kongo; as a matter of fact, by vari- 
ous decrees dating from 1889 onward, the Kongo State assumed 
to itself a monopoly of all trade within three-fourths of its terri- 
tories. In theory slavery was to be abolished, and by the de- 
struction of the great Arab slave-traders of the South in succes- 
sive campaigns the Kongo State seemed to have accomplished its 
purpose. In reality, as Consul Pickersgill reported in 1898, ‘the 
outcome of this lofty enterprise’ has been a ‘mere modification 
of the evil that was so righteously attacked,’ and the slave re- 
leased by Kongo-state troops has, in our consul’s words, ‘to pay 
for his freedom by serving a new master during a fixed term of 
years for wages merely nominal’—that is to say, there is one 
public slave-owner, the Kongo State, in place of many private 
owners. As for the obligation to care for the moral and material 
well-being of the population, the Kongo State has simply ignored 
it. Every native has to work for the state, either as a porter or 
in collecting rubber, and defaulters are massacred by the armed 
savages who constitute the Kongo-state militia and police. The 
Kongo State, founded on a basis of free trade and philanthropy, 
has become a great commercial monopoly, utterly regardless of 
justice or humanity in its pursuit of gain. Uncontrolled by pub- 
lic opinion, it has permitted or connived at some of the worst 
excesses recorded in the history of European rule in Africa.” 


It is now generally admitted, concludes this Manchester jour- 
nal, that the creation of the Kongo State was a mistake, and it 
should be annexed to Belgium. 





London and Paris: A Contrast.—The contrasts pre- 
sented by Paris and London are rather amusingly put by Felix 
Pejat, in the J/a¢in, of the former city. He says: 


“Paris does most things with the right hand or at the right 
side ; London follows the left. 

“Parisian coachmen keep to the right, those of London to the 
left. 

“Paris grows by absorption, London by expansion. 

“Paris is built of stone, London of brick. 

“Paris has high houses and narrow streets, London’s build- 
ings are low and its streets wide. 

“The windows of Paris open like doors, those of London a la 
guillotine. 

“Paris is collectivistic, it dwells in houses which are really 
caravansaries ; London is individualistic, each family having its 
own house. 

“Paris has its for/icr, London its night-key. 

“Paris gets up early from its bed which is against the wall; 
London arises late from its bed which is in the center of the 
room. 

“Paris dines, London eats. 

“London, said Voltaire, has one hundred religions and but one 
sauce; Paris has one hundred sauces and no religion at all. 

“Paris is gay, London sad. 

“London has too few soldiers, Paris toomany. The soldiers 
in Paris wears a blue tunic and red pantaloons, while the Lon- 


don man-of-war is clad in a red coat and blue trousers. 


“In Paris priests perform the marriage rites; in London they 
marry themselves. 

“In Paris the married women are free; in London when a 
woman marries she ceases to be. 

“Paris has more suicides, London more homicides. 

“Paris works, London traffics. 

“In Paris the street crowds fight by kicks, in London by blows 
of the fist. 

“The proletariat of Paris refers to the pawn-shop as ‘My 
aunt,’ while in London they say ‘My uncle.’ ”"—7Zranslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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Established Nearly 50 Years. 









Chicago, 1893. 


PRICE. 


prunita “sn 
All Havana, Strictly 
Spanish Hand-Made. 
$10.00 for 100 
Box of 12 for $1.50 


<a PHrunswick 
(BONITO size) | 


PHrunswick Oe" < 
10c. oe ; 
( DOMESTIC Sumatra and Havana. 
BONITO SIZE) 


MARK The Highest Grade of 
Domestic Cigars. 
einen . $7.50 for 100 12 for $5.00 


a BEST 
OSSY Se Bossy ne 
A SELECT NICKEL CIGAR 
(BARATO SIZE) CIGAR MARK $4.50 for 100 25 for $1.25 


Guaranteed to give the consumer the most value for his money obtainable in Cigars. 


Paris, 1900. 


A GOOD CIGAR AT ANY 


“THE 3 GREAT B’s.” 


TRADE 


Brunia on. s 








HAVANA 























Send Your Money by Registered Mail, 








We will not tire you with the usual parrot chatter that goes with most other brands of Cigars regarding their worth ; our goods are 
on sale at all the leading stands, hotels, and clubs in the United States. TEST THEM! 


We are responsible for their quality and we must bear the severest criticism of the Great American Consumer; on his judgment 
rests the future of our brands. 


prunita 


(BUENO SIZE) 


Hrunswic 


(BONITO SIZE) 


High Grade « Vuelta’? All Havana. Strictly Spanish Hand Made. 

Long practice and constant observation have enabled us to place this brand before the public a perfect product. 
High grade Vuelta Havana, grown on the most favored tracts of the renowned VUELTA ABAJO DISTRICT, 
is used, thus imparting that exquisite flavor peculiar to this tobacco. 

The “BRUNSWICK BRAND” of Cigars is the most extensively used and widely known Brand of 
Cigars in the world. Wherever tested it has been pronounced the superior in make and quality of tobacco, 
Two International Exhibitions have awarded it Diplomas and Medals for being first in Purity, Flavor, and 
Perfection of Manufacture. It is sold in the leading Cities of the United States, and largely exported to 
Foreign Countries. Could we offer you greater testimonials to express its worth?—TEST IT! 

The BOSSY CIGAR is first among the five-cent Cigars on the American market. It is 
. OSSY manufactured with the care of a high-grade cigar and has the easy, even-burning quality so 
rarely found in a five-cent cigar. Smokers take to the Bossy and refuse to change. Dealers 
who want to meet the expectations of their customers should sell the Bossy. Look for the 
‘BARATO SIZE) star on every cigar. 


Each brand is Made in a separate factory, thus avoiding any possible mistake in putting together the various tobaccos. 


CONSUMERS, if you are not within easy reach of our Cigars, we will forward you goods to any part of the world. We will 
endeavor to supply your regular dealer if you will kindly send us his name and address. 

Our Cigars are on sale in the principal cities of the United States and foreign countries. 

We are seeking wholesale distributors in districts which are not reached by our representatives and invite correspondence. 


Special Terms on Quantities Furnished on Application. 


A. Montanez Company. Jacob Stahl, Jr., & Co. 








: BRUNSWICK FACTORY: New York City. 
All Havana Cigars Exclusively. > $9 ae 


Address all Corre- 
spondence to 168th St. 


a aR RE 


BOSSY FACTORY: Stahl City, N, ¥. 
BRUNITA FACTORY, 


149 Duane St., Cor. West 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 


TELEPHONE: 2530 Franklin. 





and Third Ave., 
N. Y. City. 


TELEPHONE: 87 Melrose. 


CABLE ADDRESS: ‘* Saecess "’ 
Western Union Code. 


jj Nett 





Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 


PIANO isi." 


We have hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from 
renting by persons moving which must be disposed of at once 
&s we cannot make room for them in our salesrooms. These 
pianos include Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings and other 
wellknown makes. Many of thim cannot be distinguished 
from new, yet all are offered at an enormous discount from 
Prices when new. Uprights as low as $100. Very easy terms 
of payment to reliable persons. It would probably cost about 
$5 for freight to have one of these pianos shipped to you, New 
large size mahogany pianos, with mandolin attachment, $175, 
sent anywhere on easy payments. Write at once for complete 
list and full particulars. You can make a great saving by secur- 
‘ng your piano from us. Every piano warranted exactly as rep- 
Tesented. LYON & HEALY, 46 Adams St., Chicago. 

The World’s Largest ™»s*c llouse, 








Readers of THe LITER’ 














ENTLEMEN: — The Gooprorm Trousers 
Hanger is made of fine, specially rolled spring 
steel, heavily _nickel-plated _ 
on copper. The parts in iy 
contact with the fabric are = y 

wide and the edges rounded. It operates auto- 
matically. ‘* You press the button,” and the *77 
keeper does the rest. Sample by mail, 35c.; 

3 for $1.00; 6 and a closet loop, $2.co. All express 

prepaid. This is what you want if you want the best. / 
~ Sold by Hardware and Furnishing stores, or prepaid for the 
CHICAGO FORM CoO., Dept. 28 124 La Salle St, CHEIGAGO 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Suits and Skirts. 


] E are nev r satisfied 
W with last year’s 
products. Last 
year they were the best 
anywhere, but not good 
enough fur us. Nothing 
is good enough for us un- 
less it is the be t that we 
can make, and every 
year’s experience raises 
the standard. 


Therefore this year’s 
mew and smart styles 
show better shape, bet- 
ter materials and lower 
prices than ever before. 





Our Catalogue illus- 
trates: 


Tailor-Made 
Suits, $8 up. 
Visiting Cos- 
tumes, lined 
throughout with 
excellent taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Skirts, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-Deay Skirts, $5 up. 
Wash Dresses, $4 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 





Just a few examples above. Send for Catalogue 
and Samples if you are interested ; you will get them 
JSree-by return:mail. 

Whatever you order we make /o your measure. 
It it does not please you, send it back. We will 
refund your money. That’s how sure we are of 
giving satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CoO., 
119 & 121 West 23d St., New York. 



































THREE VITAL POINTS 


Economy, Sanitation, Heating Power— 
these are the points of difference between the 


Jackson Ventilating Grate 


and all other open fires. It is built on scientific 
principles ; has been practically tested all over 
the country, and found equal to any emergency. 
Write at once for free illustrated catalogue D. 


E.A.JACKSON & BRO. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol- 


: lowing books : 


“The Prince of Illusion.”—John Luther Long. 
(The Century Co., $1.25.) 

“Old Bowen’s Legacy.”—Edwin Asa Dix. (The 
Century Co., $1.50.) 

“Under the Redwoods.”—Bret Harte. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 

“The Successors of Mary the First.”—Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.50.) 

“Providence in America, or the Problems of 
Self-Government.” — Clarence A. Vincent, D.D. 
(The Alvord-Peters Co.) 


“In Search of Mademoiselle” — George Gibbs. 
(Henry T. Coates & Co., $1.50.) 

“Our Fate and the Zodiac”—Margaret Mayo. 
(Brentano’s, $1.25.) f 


“The Trend of the Centuries.".—Rev. Andrew 
W. Archibald, D.D. (The Pilgrim Press, $1.23.) 

“The Builder and the Plan.”—Ursula N. Geste- 
feld. (The Gestefeld Publishing Co., $2.00.) 


“The Convert and His Relations.”"—L. W. Mun- 
hall, D.D. (Eaton & Mains, $1.00.) 


“A Short Introduction to the Literature of the 
Bible."—Richard G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D. (D.C. 
Heath & Co., $1.00.) 


“The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe.”—Ed. 
by E.C. Stedman and T. L. Stedman. (W. R. Jen- 
kins. ) 





CURRENT POETRY. 


The Gray Wolf. 

By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
The gray wolf comes again: I had made fast 
The door with chains; how has the gray wolf 

passed : 

My threshold? I have nothing left to give; 
Go from me now, gray wolf, and let me live! 
I have fed you once, given all you would, given all 
I had to give, I have been prodigal ; 
Iam poor now, the table is but spread 
With water and a little wheaten bread ; 
You have taken all I ever had from me: 
Go from me now, gray wolf, and let me be! 


The gray wolf, crouching by the bolted door, 
Waits, watching for his tood upon the floor ; 

I see the old hunger and the old thirst of blood 
Rise up, under his eyelids, like a flood ; 

What shall I do that the gray wolf may go? 
This time, I have no store of meats to throw; 
He waits; but I have nothing, and I stand 
Helpless, and his eyes fasten on my hand. 

O gray wolf, gray wolf, will you not depart, 
This time, unless I feed you with my heart? 


—The London Saturday Review. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Her Fault.—HE: “I can’t understand Phyllis 
rejecting me last night.” 

SHE: “Never mind. You’ll soon get over it.” 

HE: “Oh, /’ve got over it right enough; but I 
can’t help feeling so doosid sorry for her. I 
shari’t ask her again!"—London Punch. 





News to Him.—“ Are you going to marry sister 
Ruth?” “Why—er-I really don’t know, you 
know!”. “That’s what I thought. Well, you 
are !”"—Life. 





A Mild Attack.—“I think I’ve heard of one 
man who died of seasickness.” “Heavens! I hope 
I won’t!” “Oh! You're not very bad, or you 
wouldn’t care whether you’d die or not !”"—Puck. 





Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life and vigor, 
by supplying the needed nerve food, Relieves the worst 
forms of dyspepsia. 


[May 18, 1901 


Pears’ 


was the first maker of 
sticks of soap for shaving. 
Pears’ soap_ established 
over 100 years. 

It is the purest and best 
soap, both for the toilet and 
for shaving. 


Alt sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
cf stores sell it, especially druggists. 


y- me |for 1 cent. 
| That i811 it costs to heat 
|, enough Water to any de- 
| sir temperature to 


e » 
fill your bath-tub if you 
use a 





Humphrey 





? Instantaneous 


Water | Heater 


The’moment the match is applied to the 
burner hot water pours into the tub. Always 
ready, night and day; absolutely no waste of gas. 

The “CRESCENT” is made for use of either GAS 
or GASOLINE;; is of highly polished copper, nickel- 
plated, therefore durable;. occupies little room; of 
small cost; requires no complicated piping—is simply 
connected with the water and gas in your bath room. 
It makes cold water hot in unlimited quantities. 

The Simplest, Most Economical and Most 
Perfect Hot Water Heater Ever Invented. 

Will save its cost in ashort time in amount of coal used 
to keep up a range fire. We will be glad to send you full 
perticulars.including illustrated book, “‘How the Mil- 

ions Have Bathed" descriptive price list,etc. Address 


HUMPHREY MFG. AND PLATING CO., 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., U.S.A 
















pe Direct From Our Factory 


The “Graeme” Handy Box Seat 





reatly pleased with it. Handy for any 
Som in the east ig the office. At 
it would cost $10.00 to 00. 

"i asaren with the finest moss, deep eames, and 
covered with Gobelin Art ticking and Art denim in all 
colors, both plain and figured goods. Samples sent on 
request. Trimmed with brass beading and brass 
nalis and is fitted with smooth ae | castors. Box 
prettily lined with contrasting colors. tas loop to lift 
the cover and strap to hold it when up. Size, 36x 17x14 
inches high. Made in any other size desired and in 
many popular, artistic coverings. Write for prices. 
We Prepay Freight to points east of the Mississippi 
and north of South Carolina. Points beyond equalized. 
Write for our catalogue showing Window Seats. 
Hall Seata, Shirt alst Boxes, Cozy Corners, 

Wardrobe Lounges, etc. 


Graeme Mfg. Co., 34 8. Tonia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Buys this elegant Box Seat, direct from 

the factory, freight prepaid. To be re- 

turned at our expense if you are not 
Garww 















KLIP Ss H. H. Bees se Pitenield, Mass. 


Earned Weekly by 
$25 to $40 Men and Women 
at homeor traveling. Let us start you. Our 
agents made over $30,000 lasttwo months sup- 
plying the enormous de- 
; mand for the Famous 
Robinson BathCabinet. 
75,000 sold this year by 
agents. $100.00 Re- 
ward for —y / case of 
Rheumatism that can’t 
be relieved or cured. 
Write for large descriptive book. Ex- 
clusive rights. @500.00 in gold 
will be given to our best agents dur. 
ing this year. Write for particulars, 


Robinson Thermal Bath Co., 764 Jefferson St, Toledo, 0. 
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Globe-Wernicke 


“Elastic” Book-Case 








i wan 





THE IDEAL BOOK-CASE FOR HOMES 


A system of units—ten to thirty books, one unit; more books, 
more units, and get them as wanted. Possesses every feature 
of a perfect book-case, and adapted alike to the largest or 
smallest library. Grades and prices to suit all tastes and 
requirements. Carried in stock by dealers in principal cities. 
Also Filing Cabinets and Card Indexes built on same plan. 


“G-W” Pays the Freight. Ask for Catalog 100-K 


She Globe “Wernicke Co. 


Cincinnati 


Fulton & Pearl Sts. NEW YORK. 224-8 Wabash Av. CHICAGO 
64-66 Pearl St. BOSTON, 7 Bunhill Row, E. C., LONDON. 














itu 
Sahendae yee bmg ture 


Very few persons know what it means to feel 
all the time—to be atrong and to feel your strength. 
Exerc ‘ Saas, scientific, persistent—will 
accomplis 

The Stone Syatem requires only a few minutes 
a day, in your own room, before retiring, with no 
apparatus whatever. Your individual condition 
carefully considered, and mild, medium, or vigorous 
exercise prescribed exactly as your particular re- 
quirements and mode of living demand. Intelligent 
exercise will cure or prevent most of the ills to 
which the flesh is heir. 

Mr. Frederic W. Stone, Director of Athletics of 
The Stone School of Scientific Physical Culture, 
has been director of Athletics of Columbia College. 
The Knickerbocker Athletic Association, and is at 
present acting in that capacity with the Chicago 
Athletic Association. At the rather advanced age 
of5 years, he isstill very nearly a physically perfect 
man. He »=tablished the World’s ‘ecord for 100 yards 
sprint (9 4-5 seconds). He has »een before the public 
30 years as an athlete, and trainer of athletes, and is 
admittedly capable of teaching physical culture 
intel qenlty and scientifically. Our aim is to create 
a perfect development, greater strength and better 
health, rather t to produce professional! stron 
men. Does not overtax the heart. Both sexes, 


| OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


ages—from 15 to 8—are alike benefited. 
1 trated descriptive booklet and meas- 
blank sent FREE. 
Behool of Scientific Physical Culture, 
G62, Masonle Temple, Chicago, Ill. 














Reporting society events is one of the many interesting de- 
tails of the work of the trained Journalist. The only school of 
OURNALIS™M™ 


in the world whose instructor is actively employed asan editor 
on @ prominent paper. Students work directly under him 
the same as his present Teportersdo. Itis the real, practical 
newspaper training. Write for large announcement. free. 

h e Page-DavisCorrespondence Sehool of Journalism, 








Suite 31, 167 Adams Street, Chieago, 








RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable valuesin fine soloinstruments from 
$0 to $10,000. Largest and finest collection in 
the world, Send for new catalogue containing 
Biographies ; fac-simile labels; &c. Easy terms, 


LYON & HEALY, 20 Adams St., Chicago. 


Her First.—MRs. NUWED (at the cigar-store): 
“I'd like to see some cigars for a stout, dark man, 
please !"—Puck. 





Agreed With Her.—Jimmy: “Me aunt was 
tryin’ to tell me that smokin’ is injur’ous.” 
TOMMY: “Well, it might be if yer ole man 
ketches yer.”— Puck. 








The Humor of Phillips Brooks.—It does not 
lessen the dignity of Phillips Krooks’s memory to 
learn from his biographer, Alexander V. G. Allen, | 
of Cambridge, that he had an abounding sense of 
humor—humor that crops out ina fund of anec- | 
dote. | 
To the person who wondered at the possibility | 
of the whale’s swallowing Jonah he said: “There | 
was no difficulty. Jonah was one of the minor | 
prophets.” 

Contrasting the ancient church with the| 
modern, he remarked that the early devout tried | 
to save their young men from being thrown to the | 
lions. “Now,” he added, “we are glad if we can 
save them from going to the dogs.” 

A clergyman going abroad talked in jest of 
bringing back a new religion with him. 

“You might have some trouble in getting it 
through the custom-house,” some one remarked. 


for granted that a new religion would have no 
duties attached.” 

A person, for the sake, no doubt, of argument, 
once drew attention to the fact that some men, 
calling themselves atheists, seemed to lead moral 
lives, and Brooks promptly disposed of it. 

“They have to,” said he. “They have no God to 
forgive them if they don’t."—7%e Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 





Current Events. 








Foreign, 
CHINA. 





May 7.—A fight between German troops and 
Chinese cavalry occurs near Kalgan, result- | 
ing in Chinese defeat. 


May 9.—A formal demand for 450,000,000 taels in- 
demnity is made upon the Chinese plentipo- 
tentiaries by the ministers of the powers in 
Peking. 


May 10.—The Americans in Peking evacuate the 
districts under their control, with the excep- 
tion of those in the Forbidden City. 


May 6.—General Kitchener reports further cap- 
tures of Boers and ammunition in South 
Africa; the British War Office announces 
the total number of Geaths in the Boer war 
at 714 Officers and 14,264 men. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York 
land at Melbourne and are received with 
great enthusiasm. 


May 7.—Stockholders of the Leyland Line are 
‘notified of the transfer of the line to Morgan 
interests ; rumors of the sale of the Red Star 
and Atlantic Transport linesto J. P. Morgan 
are not confirmed. 


May 8.—At the annual meeting of the Iron and 
“Steel Institute in London addresses are 
made by William Garrett, of Cleveland, O., 
and others. Mr. Carnegie advises British 
manufacturers to follow American methods. 

The ambassadors at Constantinople send a 
note tothe Porte, characterizing the Govern- 
ment’s tampering with the mails asa breach 
of international law. 


May 9.—The Duke of Cornwall and York for- 
mally opens the new Parliament of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. 


Scenes similar to those in Wall Street are wit- 
nessed in Shorter’s Court, London, and on 
the Glasgow Stock Exchange, where brokers 
and speculators deal in American securities. 


May 10—The question of the seizure of William 
O’Brien’s paper, /he /rish People, for a bitter 
attack on King Edward VII. and Cardinal 
Vaughan, is debated in the House of Com- 
mons ; copies of the paper are confiscated by 

| the police. 


May 11.—There is a practical severance of rela- 





tions between the Porte and the foreign am- 

bassadors at Constantinople, arising out of 

the differences over the foreign post-offices. 

Wholesale shuoting of revolutionary Macedo- 
nians is committed by the Turkish authori- 
ties. 

The degree of Doctor of Laws is conferred on 


“No,” observed Bishop Brooks ; “we may take it | 
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Vice-President 


ROOSEVELT says 


‘“T have greatly enjoyed your collection of 
Famous Tales. I think the collection an 
admirable one, and / am taking it on to 
Washington with me.” 





























The above illustrates the manner in which 
we have brought together over one hundred of 
the world’s best tales, printing them on special 
quality paper, and binding in royal blue cloth, 

| We have determined to make the acquaintance 
of DIGEsT readers by putting our prices at about 


10% Discount 


from usual prices for similar books, making the 
net price for the entire library less than the 
value of the bindings. The Famous Tales Li- 


| brary includes the work of 


| Homer Lord Tennyson 
Shakespeare Alexander Smith 
Sir John Froissart Francis Hastings Doyle 


Sir Walter Scott 
William Beckford 
De la Motte Fouque 
Washington Irving 
Fitz-Greene Halleck 
Charles Dickens 
Lord Lytton 
Robert Browning 
Walter Thornbury 
Alexandre Dumas 
j.A. Froude 
Alphonse Daudet 
Edouard Laboulaye 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
Alvey A. Adee 
Rudyard Kipling 
H. Rider Haggard 
H. H. Johnston 
Earl of Pembroke 
Plato 

John Milton 
Arabian Nights 
Thomas Chatterton 
Charles Lamb 
Maria Edgeworth 
Herman Melville, 
R. H. Dana 

John Ruskin 


William Morris 
Robert NcNish 
Ludovic Halévy 
W. S. Gilbert 
Rev. G. W. ‘Cox 
Mrs. Craik 
Ouida 
jJ. A. MacGahan 
Stanley J. Weyman 
— iller 
irgil 
Bishop Percy 
Laurence Sterne 
S. T. Coleridge 
Mary Howitt 
ohn Wilson 
Joseph Rodman Drake 
amuel Lover 
Lord Macaulay 
Victor Hugo 
Henry W. Longfellow 
Fitz ‘foes O’Brien 
Donald G. Mitchell 
Heinrich Zschokke 
ohn Hay 
ewis Carroll 
Count Leo Tolstoi 
Miss A. B. Edwards 


Charles Reade H. G. Wells 

Hans Christian Andersen Frank Swettenham 
Charles Kingsley Louis Becke 
William Howard Russell Scully 


ISAAC H. BLANCHARD CO., 


Publishers, 








Send this coupon for full details of this most re- 
markable Library. 





INQUIRY COUPON 
ISAAC H. BLANCHARD CO., 
268-270 Canal Street, New York. 
Gentlemen :—Please send me (without change) 
Juli details of your Famous Tales Library, and 
your special 70 per cent. discount offer. 


NA ME es 





STREET. - is 


i 9s 
L. D. 5-18 
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the Duke of York by the University of Mel- 
bourne. 


May 12.—General DeWet is reported to have re- 
sumed operations in South Africa, crossing 
into the Transvaal with two thousand men. 

Count Esterhazy, in affidavits made in Brus- 


sels, admits being the author of the border- 
eau in the Dreyfus case. 


Domestic. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


May 6.—President McKinley leaves El Paso, 
Tex., after exchanging official greetings with 
General Hernandez, the representative of 
President Diaz, of Mexico; he also speaks at 
Deming, N. M. 


The cup defender, Cons?itution, is successfully 
launched at Bristol, Conn. 
The work of rebuilding Jacksonville is being 


—_— rapidly ; many bodies are recovered 
rom the St. John’s River. 


May 7.—The President spends the day in Ari- 
zona, visiting a gold-mine near Phoenix in 
the morning. 

Northern Pacific stock makes sharp advances 
in Wall Street, where great activity pre- 
vails. 

Bishop Potter, Charles R. Flint, Samuel Gom- 
pers, John Mitchell, and others, participate 
in a conference in New York which aims at 
industrial conciliation between labor and 
capital. 


May 8.—President McKinley and his party ar- 
rive in California, being met at Redlands 
and welcomed to the State by Governor 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 





Gage. 
The ceremonies incident to the formal be- 
stowal of the red biretta of a cardinal on | 
Monsignor Martinelli by Cardinal Gibbons 
take place in the Baltimore Cathedral in the | 
presence of many church dignitaries. 


Fire destroys several cotton warehouses in | 
Augusta, Ga., inflicting a loss of about $160,- | 
000, | 


May 9.—The President spends the day at Los 
Angeles, visiting the Soldiers’ Home and re- 
viewing a floral parade. 

Minister Conger arrives in Washington, for 
the purpose of conferring with State De- 

artment officials regarding the situation in 
shina. 

The stock market in Wall Street suffers one 
of the worst short panics known in its his- 
tory, due to the struggle for control of 
Northern Pacific. 


May 10.—President McKinley gets an enthusias- 
tic reception, and makes a brief speech, in 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Stocks are stronger and higher, and the panic 
subsides; Wall Street inclines tothe belief 
that the Morgan-Hill interests triumphed in 
the Northern Pacific contest. 


May 11.—President McKinley and party arrive 
at Del Monte, Cal. 


Charles M. Schwab, president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, testifies before the 
Industrial Commission in Washington. 


Governor Jennings visits the scene of the 
recent disastrous fire at Jacksonville, Fla., 
and State troops are stationed there to pre- 
vent disorder. 


May 12.—The President and his wife reach San 
Francisco, where Mrs. McKinley becomes in- 
disposed and is taken to the home of Henry 
T. Scott. 


Unpleasant weather mars the success of the 
Buffalo Exposition, which, nevertheless, is 
visited by great crowds. 

A fire in a suburb of Detroit destroys prop- 
erty to the extent of $800,000. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIFS. 


May — a : Troopers of the First 
Cavalry defeat a Filipino force in Batanyas 
province, Luzon. 


May 8.—Colonel Astilla, and other Filipino 
officersand soldiers, surrender tothe Ameri- 
can troops. 


May 10.—Hawazti: The legislature passes a reso- 
lution containing a memorial to President 
McKinley to remove Governor Dole, on the 
ground that he has obstructed legislation. 


May 11.—/hilippines : There is opposition among 
the native priests of the Phhippines to the 
return to the islands of Archbishop Chapelie 
as administrator; it is reported that at- 
comps are being made to assassinate Agui- 
naldo. 





SENT FREE AND PREPAID 
To any reader of Literary Dicest, a bottle of Vernal 
Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. Only one dosea day perfectly 
cures Indigestion, Constipation, Kidneys, Bladder and 
Prostate to stay cured Write now to Vernal Remedy 


YOU HAVE A PERFECT MEANS OF RECREATION 
AND EXERCISE IF YOU OWN A 


Bevel-Cear 


CHAINLESS BICYCLE 


Th enclosed driving parts are beyond the 

reach of grit and dust, insuring uniformity 

of action and ease of running at all times. 

Cleanliness and constant readiness for use 

are important advantages of the 
construction. 


$75 
Columbia Chain Wheels $50 


For $5 additional we supply the Columbia 
Hub or Tire Coaster-Brake with either 
our Chainless or Chain Models. 


Catalog of dealers or by mail from us 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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The First Mission of Life Insurance 


is to provide for the future protection of your family. The Profitable 
Investment of your funds is the second. You may benefit by 
both under either the Ordinary or Industrial Policies as issued by 


THE PRUDENTIAL | 


We will gladly furnish 
full particulars 
as to cost and benefits. 


















WRITE FOR INFORMATION 





THE 
The Prudential MHA THE 
STRENGTH OF 
Insurance GIBRALTAR 
Company 
of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE Newark, N.J. 











Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 




















Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool 


Fast Twin-Screw Passenger Steamers 
crossing the Atlantic under 7 days. 
S.S. “ CoMMONWEALTH” (new) 13.000 Tons 
SS.‘*NEw ENGLAND,” 10 600 Tons 
8.8. ** CANADA,” 9,000 Tons 


Portland, Queenstown, Liverpool 


% s.S. “ DomINION,” 8.8, “ VANCOUVER,” 
. 8.8. “ CAMBROMAN” 


Unexcelled service. Moderate rates. 
For rates, sailings, & illustrated folder address 


DOMINION LINE 
77 State St., Boston 
1123 Broadway, N. Y. 
69 Dearborn St.. Chicago. _ 
Guarantee Loan Bdg. Minneapolis 
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W.H.EAVE S, act. 
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PLEASURE, HEALTH, 
BUSINESS— 


Whatever one’s chief object in 
riding may be, the Center- 
Driven 


SPALDING 


tet CHAINLESS 
BICYCLE 


will prove an unfailing means to 
the desired end. Lightness, 
strength, durability and a 
peculiarly attractive dis- 
tinction of appearance are 
ualities which make this wheel 
the preferred mount of thou- 
sands of experienced riders. $75. 
Spalding Chain Wheels, $50. 


NYACK BICYCLES 


Low priced but really fine wheels 
for the money, light and well 
built, $25. 

Hub or Tire Coaster-Brake, 
$5 additional. 


Send for Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPT. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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SELF-HEALING PNEUMATIC BICYCLE TIRES’ 
UA 
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JO - NAILS, SSS 
TACKS. GLASS,ETC 









But to advertise we will send 
one pair only for $475 /2 
EXPRESS PREPAID /Z 


And you can thoroughly examine them before 

zee pay a cont. it you are in need of tires, ender 
ce, giv re you want, and we 

pair of the best and ost durable tires ever made, 


Eetalogue sent Free. CHICAGO ILL, 
COR. RANDOLPH 
€fIFTH AVE. 

Mention Tue Literary Dicest, 
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CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 

Problem 559 


By J. E. HERBERT. 


The Morning Post, London, Tourney. 


Black—Six Pieces. 
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White—Eight Pieces. 


White mates in two moves. 


Problem 560. 


Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST and Dedi- | 


cated to M. W. H., 
By DR W. R. I. DALTON. 


Black—Eleven Pieces. 
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White—Ten Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 
Solution of Problems. 


No. 553. 


Key-move, Q—R 8. 























No. 554. 
Q—Kt6 B--B 3 ch Q—B 7, mate 
1. — 2. — 3.— 
KxR K x Kt 
PLA eRe QxPch Q—Q 5, mate 
Oe 2. a 3- i 
K—B 5 K—Q 5 
dineet Kt—K 2! ch Q—R 5, mate 
1, ——— 3. — 3. 
PxB KxR 
cheat Kt—Q 6, mate 
2. ——_ — 3. ——-—- 
K—Q 6 
eR Kt—Kt 5s, mate 
2. —-—— -— 3.— 
K—K 6 
 beinlats Kt x P, mate 
2. ——_—— 3 —— 
K—B5 


Both probleins solved by M. W. H., University 
of Virginia; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; H. W. 
Barry, Boston; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; A 
fa Randolph- 
Macon System, Lynchburg,Va.; Dr. J. H. Steb- 

y ’.; D. G. Harris, Memphis, 


Knight, Hillsboro, Tex.c W.. Wi.Ba 


bins, Geneva, N. 





Tenn.; H. A. Seade, 








Mahomet, Ill.; O. C. Brett, 
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BREAD m= A 
ue iis 


The starchy 
part 
of Wheat 


adulterated with bran and “middlings,” 
may be called a “whole wheat flour,” and 
many mixtures of this sort are sold as such, 
but they are not fit food for the human f 
stomach. The woody outer hull of the 
wheat berry is retained in these mixtures } 
and these hulls are not only indigestible jf 
but irritate the delicate linings of the stom- 
ach and bowels. 

by an exclusive patented pro- 

cess, retains every portion of 

gun the wheat except this outer 

woody shell. 

It is of as fine and velvety a texture 
as any white flour and more than twice as 
nourishing, retaining all of the rich, nut- 
like flavor of the hard wheat kernel. 


is sold by Grocers generally in } 
original packages from 6 1-8} 
BUR ibs. to full barreis of 196 lbs, 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET TO 
The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport,N.Y- 











THE SANITARY STILL 


on your kitchen stove furnishes 
plenty of distilled aerated water at 
trifling cost. Simple as a tea kettle. 
Hon. LEE W. FUNK, Chief of 
Indian Division, Washington, D, C., 
writes: “ 1 take pleasure in recom- 
mending your Sanitary Still. The 
water from the still is sparkling, 
a pure and palatable. The still is 
simple but effective, and easy to 
operate.” The Sanitary Still used 
in the WHITE HOUSE. High- 

. est award at Paris Exposition. 
Writefor Booklet. DiRapILITY UNEQUALED. 


AVOID CHEAP AND FLIMSY STILLS 
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Cuprigraph Co., 68 N. Green St., Chicago. 


TEAS 








A RARE TREAT IN 


& COFFEES. 


BEST IMPORTED at almost 
HALF PRICES. 


| . . 
Oolongs, Japans, Young Hysons, Gunpowders, English 


Breakfasts, Souchongs, Congous, Assams er 
and Ceylonsfrom...... . 27c to 57c fb 


VERY BEST ROASTED COFFEES from.. 10¢ to 29¢ tg 
The Goods are sold on their merite, NO PRESENTS- 


CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 
P. 0. Box290 - .- - 66 Church Street, New York. 


Shade Worit Work~ | 


P Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 
A perfect article. No tacks re- 


quired, Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades. 


CARDS = Qe 


















| name and address, latest style. Order filled day received 


eee 





Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the price. Special induce- 
ments to Agents. Booklet **CARD STYLE” FREE! 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG, 60., DEPT. 10, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SALESMEN Ano 
AGENTS WANTED 


BIG, MAPES tae 


ater Still, s won- 
derful invention—mnot a filter. 
22,000 already sold, Demand 
enormous. Everybody buys. 
Over the kitchen stove it fur- 
nishes plenty of distilled, aer- 
ated drinking water, pure, de- 
licious and safe. Only method. 
Distilled Water cures Dyspep- 
sia, Stomach, Bowel, Kidney, 
Bladder and Heart Troubles; 


Write for Booklet, New 
Plan, Terms, ete. FREE 


Marrison Mfg. Co. 
439 Harrison a eo 



























WATER — RESERVOIR 


Readers of Tae Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Humboldt, Kan.; L. A. Gouldie, Brookiyn, N. Y.; 
D. Schandi, Corning, Ark. 


Ro (only): W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; the 
ev. J. G. Law, Ocala, Fla.; Thrift and McMullen, 
Madigon Va.; H. M. Coss, Cattaraugus, N. Y.; W 
& Leake, Richmond, Va.; C. E. Lloyd, Madison 
Com. .ta: a C. Pitkin, Syracuse, nm. Ys H. 
Mimms, St. Albans, Vt; S. S. Dunham, * Wash- 
ington, D.C; L. S. Dederick, Chicago; C. N. 
Hartt, Brooklyn ; G. Middleton, Savannah, Ga. 
554 (only): R. H. Renshaw, Boyce, Va. 
Comments (553): “Good”"—M. W H.; “Cleverly 
a Pg tho without much originality ” : 
Very nice ’ M.; “Simple and beauti- 
Min "A K.; Pretty fair ”"—D. G. ; “Perplexing, 
with elusive key "—W. R. C.; 


(554): “Excellent "—M. W. H,; “The wonderful 


Ceeveney, Reve ne Sneeeehy es Che eae ve | tea. For Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, it is unequalled. 


riation richly entitled this to a prize _ —H. W. 
“The chief merit of this is the P x B variation, 
and in that it is superb”—M. M.; “The solver has 
to seek for a well-hidden key ao RK; “A very 
pleasing variety of HY "—W. W. “Some neat 
cavalry tactics *—J. H.S.; “Key- the ne soeasy” 
—D. G. H 

Very many solvers went astray with 5 
Kt 8. The answer is P x P, and no mate next 
move. Hence, the necessity of Q—R 8, so that 
after P x P, and no mate next move. Hence, the 
necessity of Q—R 8, sothat after Px P, Q—R sq, 
mate. 

In addition to those reported W. J. L., 
M. Chamberlain, Cody, Wyo., got 551. 


53 by Q— | 


D. G. H., 


Brilliancy Prize. 


This little gamelet took the Brilliancy Prize in 
the late New Orleans Tourney : 


JUDGE LABATT, E. M. REYNES, 


White. Black. 
1P—K4 P- K4 
2Kt—K B3 Kt—Q B3 
3 B—B,4 -K R3 
4 P—Q4 P Rk 
5 Castles B- ts 
6Kt—B Ktx Q 
7KtxKP BxQ 
8 Bx BPch K—K 2 


9 Kt—Q 5 mate. 


Lasker in New York. 


The Champion of the World is giving a series of 


exhibition games against the “crack” players of | 


the Manhattan Chess-Club. The veteran Delmar 
opened the first of these games, and had to resign 
after the Champion’s thirty-fifth move. 


accurate play against what appeared to bea very 
strong attack. Here are the moves: 


Queen’s Pawn Opening. 
DELMAR. 





LASKER. DELMAR, LASKER 
White. Black. White. Black 
I 7 ant 20 Ktx B Ktx Kt 
2P— b, p—O & 21 B—R Kt—B 2 
P—K 3 ar B 3 22 B—Q 7ch K—Kt sq 
: P—B —K 3 23 B—R4 P—B 3 
5 Kt—-K B3 B_O : 24 Q—K 2 R—Kt2 
6 B—Q 3 wre 25 Q—Kt2 Px Kt 
7 Castles B— 20BPxP R—B2 
8 Kt—K 5 nos? 27 R-K KtsqBx P 
9 P—Q R3 CastlesQR (28PxB Ktx P 
10 P— t4P—Bs5 29 Q—Kt5 Kt—B,4 
11 B—Ba2 Q R—Ktsq |30B—K 3 Kt—K 5 
12P—R4 P—KR,4 31 Q—Kt 2 —R5 
13 P—R5 P—K Kt4_ |32 K R-Kt sq R—Kt sq 
1%4P—Kts5 Kt—Qsq 33 R—R2 Kt—Kt 6 ch 
15 P—R 6 P—Kt 3 34 K—Ktsq Q—K 5 
16 Kt—-R3 PxP 35 R—K sq x Bch 
17P xP Kt—K sq |36 Resigns. 
18 O—B 3 Kt—B 2 lt hr, 46 min. 1 hr. go min. 
19 K—Rsq BxP 


The second game was with Hymes, who prob- 
ably had a win, but failed to see it, and allowed 
Lasker to get out of danger and forcea Draw: 


Ruy Lopez. 
HYMES. LASKER. | HYMES, LASKER, 
White = White. = 
1P—K4 1” Kt Px P 
2Kt—K B3 kn B3 |18 B—B4 Ris 3 
3B—Kt5 Kt— ~ P—Q : BoRt 2 
4 P—Q 3 pP— 3 20 P xP Px P 
5 P—B3 B— | 37 min. 49 min. 
at Kt-Q 2 Castles jar KtxP Q-—KB3 
7Kt—Bsq P—QR '22Q—Kt3 B—Bsq 
8 B—R4 P—Q Kt4 23B—Kt3 B-K3 
9 B—Kt 3 SY Rq (2Q—R,4 P—Q R,4 
to Kt—K Ktx B 125 Q—B 6 3—Q Kt 5 
11Px Kt R—K sq 26R—K2 B—Kt 
12 Castles B—B sq 27 Q—OQ sch B—K 3 
13R—Ksq P—Q4 28 O—B 6 B—Kt5 
iw ty Kt x P 29 Q—Q 5 ch B—K 3 
1;Ktx Kt QxKt ‘30 Q— B—Kt 5 
16 P—B,4 PzP | Jrawn, 


Dr. Lasker has also beaten Hanham and Show- 
alter, and played twenty-three games, simulta- 


The | 
game is very instructive, showing careful and | 
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* One of the best "— | 
4 G. L.; “Rather easy "—T. and McM.; “Fine "—H. | 
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neously, against twenty-three —-, men, win- 
ning seventeen, losing three, and drawing three. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co., 
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contains more digestible nourishment than the finest Beef 


Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 











“se Unntal”” Binp Elame nil Stave ¢ 


=> The “Khotal” Blue Flame Oil Stove 


(For Home or Camp or Yacht) 


generates gas from common kerosene. It will boil 4 
quart of water in two minutes and cook a dinner quick- : 








ly. It can be regulated to any desired degree of heat. 
It has no wick and no asbestos substitute. It is strong, 
durable and ornamental, being made of brass of su- 
perior finish and excellent workmanship. A child can operate it. 

The ‘ Khotal”’ costs little to buy and little to run. The 
combustion is perfect ; no smoke, no smell, no soot deposit on 





Made in sizes large enough to cook a course dinner. 


THE HYDROCARBON BURNER CO., 


Boston, Mass ; 


197 Fulton St., 


Globe Gas Light Co. 


Write for Free Illustrated Book New York. @ 


pots and pans. 
Picture shows smallest size, 8 ins. high, weight 5% lbs. Price, $3.75. 
77-79 Union St. 4 
VY 
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MARINE AND STATIONARY GAS AND 
GASOLINE ENGINES AND LAUNCHES 


All the largest and fastest gas-propelled 
yachts on the Great Lakes are equipped 
with SINTZ Gas Engines. Send for Catalog. 


SINTZ GAS ENGINE CoO., 
P. 0. Drawer 96; Grand Rapids, Mich. 








- SINTZ 97 











Bright’s Disease 
and Diabetes 


At a comparatively small cost those suf- 
fering from either of these diseases can 
regain their health, notwithstanding that so 
many pronounce them incurable. We invite 
investigation and will gladly give you names 
of our patients. 


Send for our list of 


GOLD BONDS 


Oo 
Yielding 5 lo Interest. 








NOTE if oo or ~ of your peents exe, 
or thin ey suffer, from either o 
BANKE RS, theme Pavenes. po - som —_ aeons. 
and we will forward instructions and make the 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. necessary analysis absolutely free of charge. 
CHICACO. 








We will ae d send you our book on request. It 
contains valuable information on these diseases ; also, 
the names of hundreds of prominent persons who have 


been Curep by our treatment. 

TOMPKINS-CORBIN CO., 1300 B’dway, N. Y. 
66 b 7a: 
Don’t shout 
**T hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 


INVESTMENTS 


FOR PEOPLE WHO SAVE. 


4 and 5 per cent. Interest according to time of invest 
ment. Never have failed to pay interest promptly since 
starting in business. (Now eleven years.) Better than Real 
Estate Mortgages, Savings Banks, or Misieg Stocks. Invest- 
ments in amounts to suit F trom $50 up. Full particulars fur- | 
nished, giving Bank references and testimoniais. Address | 
JOHN D. VAIL, 180 West Main St., Marshalltown, In. | 





































*** How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
A (NEW) 608 Ear-Drum. I’ve a pairin my 
ARTISTIC OME PAGE BOOK ears now, but you can’t see ’em 


—thevy’'re invisible. I wouldn’t 
know [ had’em in myself, only 
that I hear all right.’’ 

‘Lhe Morley Ear-drum makes up for 
deficiencies of the impaired 
natural ear. Entirely dif- 
ferent from anv other de- 
vice. No drugs. Nowire, 
rubber, metal nor glass. 
Invisible. comfortable, aafe 

Adjusted by any one. Write 

Sor book describing and illustrot 

ing the Morley Ear-drum, FREE 

THE MORLEY CO., Department R. 

N. E. Cor. 16th & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


} 

| 

of 800 low-cost houses, | | 
sent, postpaid, 


THE 
o 
COTTAGE-BUILOER” 
Issued Monthly. 
$1 per year or 61.50 
with new 608-page 
Book. Sample copy, 10c. 
WHEN ORDERING 
It is best to send a rougl 
sketch of the kind of | ai:d- 
i} ing wanted with probable 
cost, etc. 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS (,°% 22°.) St. Louis, Mo 
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A Powerful 


Historical Romance 
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THULSTRUP 
ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION 





TARRY THOV 
TILL I COME 


Or Salathiel, the Wandering Jew 
By GEORGE CROLY 


GEN. LEW WALLACE says it is one of the six 


greatest English novels ever written. 


THE ATHENAEUM, London, says, it is one of 


the most splendid productions among the works of fiction that 
the age has brought forth. 





20 FULL-PAGE DRAWINGS BY T. de THULSTRUP 


A beautiful frontispiece in colors, sixteen full-page drawings, 
and three illustrated bastard title pages, all by this famous artist. 


12mo, Cloth; +22 Pages. Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards, Price, $1.40 net. Postage 19 cents. All Bookstores 


FUNK @® WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK 

















In Deep Abyss 
By GEORGES OHNET (Translated by Fred Rothwell, B.A.) 


Author of “ The Ironmaster,” ‘‘ Dr. Rameau,” “ Antoinette,” 
“ Love's Depths,” etc. 

An absorbing novel of loveand epee. The scenes are laid in 
Paris, London, San Francisco, and elsewhere. Most of the characters 
are typical of French life, gay and grave. A principle is enunciated 
at the beginning of the book: the fallibility of human judgment 
“even in those whose profession it is to 
consequently in a position to boast of ial experience ’’—thus the 
possibility of tegal error. The plot ofthe story reveals a sensational 
instance of such legal error, the reader is taken through many 
stirring events, and made to share in many strong emotions. 


12mo, Cloth, 421 Pages. Postage 13 cents. Price, $1.20 net. 


The Transfiguration of 
Miss Philura 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 
Author of “ Titus,” “ Stephen,” “ Prisoners of the Sea,” ete. 


An entertaining story woven around the ‘‘New Thought,” 
which is finding expression in Christian Science, Divine Healing, 
etc.; in the course of which Miss Philura makes drafts upon the 
All-Encircling Good for a husband and various other things, and 
the All-Encireling Good does not disappoint her. Wonderfully 
bright and clever. 

~ The most perfect thing in its line."—Helen Wilmans, 


Ornamental Half-tone . Price, 60 cents net. 
Cover, Half- prpetteaiacs 


sentence and who are 











NEW PUBLICATIONS of THE FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 


For Charlie’s Sake 


And Other Lyrics and Ballads 
By JOHN WILLIAMSON PALMER. 


A collection, now first made, of Dr. Palmer’s ms, chiefi 
ballads, that have excited the admiration of James Russell Lowel 
eens Taylor, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Dr. Rossiter Johnson, 
and a host of other readers. 

\Edmund Clarence Stedman: “ At last our veteran balladist, who 
has done so much for other poets’ work, binds up the autumnal harvest 
of his own, There are more prolific makers, but as surely as quality, not 
volume, is the test of poesy, the author of ‘ The Fight at the Jacinto,” : 
wall Jackson's Way,’ and ‘ For Charlie's Sake’ will long be remembered.*” 


12mo0, Cloth, Deckle Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $1.00 net. Postage, 7 cts, 


The Springsof Character 


By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 
Author of “The Unconscious Mind,” “ Nerves in Order and Disorder,” 


« A study of the sotirces and qualities of character, the object be- 
ing to show the transcendent importance of character, its scientific 
foundations, and the soundest principles for development and im: 
provement. . The reader is taken into the most fascinating realms 
of psychology, education, ethics, and menial physiology. It isa 
—— message of tremendous importance to every man, woman, 

James J. Walsh, M.D., LL.D., says: “ The special merit of the book is 
that, while the moral side of shibneter formation is not minimized, the 
physical is given its fair share in the process.” 


Cloth, 8vo, 259 7 Index and list oy Sorte on the subject. 
» 81.30 net. Postage, 11 cts. 


Readers of Tux Lirsrany Diaust are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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Author’s Secret. 


Food that Brought Back Buoyant Health. 







Newspaper writers have a time of it to get the 
right kthd of food to nourish them. One of this pro- 
fession who writes for a Boston paper says: “ From 
the first Grape-Nuts Food worked like a charm. My 
stomach had-been failing to digest ordinary food, and 
my nerves were completely unstrung. I was about to 
give up work while preparing a series of, articles for 
the press, but by a stroke of good fortune they began 
to feed me on Grape-Nuts. My strength gradually 
returned, nerves becamé steadier day by day, and 
I soon found I could do more office work with greater 
ease than ever before, 

There came to me that feeling of buoyant health 
and satisfaction with my work and satisfaction with 
myself. In short, I felt that life was worth living, 
and that I was ‘ girded up like a strong man for a race.’ 

In my opinion, Grape-Nuts is the one perfect article 
of food invaluable alike for those that are sick and 
those that are well.” W. S. Gidley, Author of 
“ Happy-Go-Lucky Papers,” “‘ The Landlord’s Story,” 
etc. 

It is a fact that Grape-Nuts Food does supply the 
brain and nerve centers with the elements necessary 
to rebuild, nourish and maintain. That brings health, 
strength, happiness and the feeling of buoyancy Mr. 
Gidley speaks of. 
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We | A gentleman residing in 

Nt , Bedford, Pa., writes: 

Ss \ “For a number of years my 
, y mother has had Rheumatism. 
‘Vy She has been using your Tar- 

: rs tarlithine, and never had any- 
i thing to help her as. this did. 

Wt She could not get off her chair 

Nt without help, and could not 

i use her hands until after using 


Tartarlithine.” 





Send for our Free Pamphlet, tell- 
ing you how to cure Rheumatism. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGEMTS FOR THE TARTAR LITHIME CO 
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1500 dozen 
Hemmed Huck Towels 


The attention of those who are furnishing 
summer Cottages and Hotels is directed to 
the following, as well as those requiring good 
towels for family use. 

Lot 1—size 15x24 inches at $1.50 a dozen. 
2—size 17x34 in. at $1.50, $1.75, and $2. 
3—size 19x38 in. at $2.25 and $2.50. 
4—size 20x36 in. at $2.50. 
5—size 22x42 in. at $2.75. 
6—size 22x44 in. at $2.75 and $3.00. 

These are all pure linen, reliable in every 
respect and all especially good value. 









Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 



















An ample measure of excellent 
service from each and every 
machine made is the founda- 
tion of Remington SUCCESS. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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